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A Thought for the New Dear 
HELP thy brother’s 


boat across, and lo! 
thine own hath 
reached the shore. 

—Hindu Proverb. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER TAKING 


LaurA Davies Hott 


WENTY-SIX years ago an in- 

valid and a trained nurse chanced 

to meet. There was nothing re- 
markable about that, to be sure, for 
nurses and invalids are supposed to have 
a sort of affinity. The nurse led the 
invalid, by the devious route which only 
nurses seem to know, back to the land 
of health. When they arrived they 
were pretty well acquainted, for it had 
been a tedious journey and they had 
spent many days together. Both being 
faced by the same problem, that of 
earning their own livelihood, they de- 
cided to cast in their lot together and 
sink or swim, as the case might be, 
cheered on by congenial comradeship. 


Taking stock of their combined re- 
sources, they found the ex-invalid pos- 
sessed of a high degree of business 
acumen, while the nurse was possessed 
of a passionate love for growing things. 
Incidentally, their combined capital was 
less than $50. Along with such liabili- 
ties as inexperience and being strangers 
in a strange city, they listed one pair of 
defective ears, the latter being the sole 
property of the nurse. 


At this crisis in their affairs chance, 
Providence, or fate, as you will, stepped 
in and offered them a run-down florist’s 
business with three dilapidated little 
greenhouses and a tiny down town room 
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dignified by the name of “office.” The 
owner was so anxious to get rid of his 
property that he was willing to sell 
without any cash payment. On those 
terms the deal was closed, and the two 
women entered the fairyland of their 
floral dreams. 


Have you ever had all the flowers 
you wanted—you flower lovers? Have 
you ever had opportunity to expand 
your souls in the uplifting influence of 
white hyacinths, revel in the ever-present 
perfume of violets and aspire in the 
pure atmosphere of lilies? Have you 
ever owned American Beauty roses— 
armfuls of them—better still, long rows 
of them, where you could wander and 
worship at beauty’s shrine any hour of 
the day or night? If not, you know 
the hunger in the hearts of these flower 
lovers and the satisfying sense of owner- 
ship these things brought with them. 


The owner of the deafened ears, 
known to her patrons as Miss Adelyn 
M. Brown, took charge of the producing 
end of the business, and her companion, 
Mrs. Weissinger, the marketing end, as 
their natural inclinations prompted in 
both cases. It was a fortunate division 
of labor, as the future years proved. 

The greenhouses were each 15 by 50 
feet in size, and the office would scarcely 
hold a desk and flowers enough to show 
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the nature of the business. The office 
was unpainted, and Miss Brown fell 
through the rotten floor the first time 
she entered it. With their own hands 
they put in a new floor and painted the 
building inside and out. After that was 
done they had the courage to add a 
lean-to on the back and install a cook- 
stove. In this improvised kitchen they 
prepared refreshments for their patrons, 
thus securing a double order for each 
gala event. Often they worked in the 
“kitchen” all night long so that their 
orders might be filled promptly the next 
day. There was a pet pony (everything 
they have becomes a pet 
before they have owned 
it long), Muley by name, 
and a buggy, which was 
used for delivering. They 
did the driving and deliv- 
ering themselves. 

With the help of a 
little negro boy, Miss 
Brown did all the work 
in the greenhouses. No 
other hands than hers 
were allowed to touch 
the precious plants, and 
the plants seemed to 
know it was a touch of 
love. They responded 
gloriously, growing and 
blossoming abundantly. 
This nature lover believes 
there is a mysterious tie which seems to 
bind some people to the soil. They love 
the touch of it on their hands. They 
seem to know instinctvely what a frail 
little plant needs, and supply it, oft- 
times without being able to give any 
reason. 

It is illuminating to hear Miss Brown 
recall those early days, when they had to 
stretch evéry penny to its limit and con- 
trive in all sorts of ways to get the 
necessary tools, seeds and bulbs. There 
were fights with insects and plant dis- 
eases. There were days of apprehen- 
sion about the payment of bills and 
sleepless nights of toil to keep up with 





MISS BROWN—“AFTER 
TAKING”! 


the demands on their time. The days 
were “so brimming full that they ran 
over into the tomorrows,” Miss Brown 
wrote, “and the tomorrows naturally 
spilled into the days after.” But they 
loved it all, reveled in the joy of con- 
genial duties and imperative demands as 
the years went by. 

Meanwhile the business grew, crowd- 
ing its limited quarters to the utmost. 
When it could no longer be enlarged 
without stepping beyond the limits of 
the sidewalks, the first site was sold and 
a place containing two blocks purchased 
farther out on the edge of town. There 
they built permanently. 

Today we find it a 
flower lover’s paradise. 
One end of the tract is 
occupied by the residence 
which is their home, and 
the. other by five mod- 
ern, splendidly equipped 
greenhouses. Two of 
them are 30 by 200 feet, 
and the other three 30° 
by 100 feet. There are 
long rows of nursery 
stock and outdoor flow- 
ers in the rear. There is 
a chicken yard where 
two hundred white leg- 
horns sing and cackle 
and grow fat devouring 
the insects which would 
otherwise destroy many plants. There 
is a bird house full of beautiful yel- 
low canaries. The surplus birds are 
put into cages from time to time and 
sold at the downtown store. There 
are busy colonies of bees turning the 
sweetness of their flower-filled home 
into honey. There is a goldfish pond 
where lily pads float in the sunshine and 
graceful statues and fern-filled urns add 
their artistic touch. The bird baths are 
popular resorts for the feathered tribes, 
many of their frequenters being such 
pets that they will perch on the hand to 
eat the dainties prepared for them. A 
long vine-covered pergola is surrounded 
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BEFORE AND AFTER TAKING 3 


by thrifty palm trees, grassy lawns and 
well-trimmed shrubbery, with rustic 
seats and cozy nooks, where visiting 
children find a happy playground, rol- 
licking with the household pets. 

The little office, with its kitchen lean- 
to, gave place long ago to a modern build- 
ing, 75 by 100 feet, with one of the most 
beautiful showrooms in the entire South. 
For several years a gift shop has been 
combined with the floral offerings, and 
little by little antiques and rare things 
were added to meet the needs of the 


many discriminating patrons who were | 


always looking for something unusual, 
unique, or just different in the way of 
gifts. 

This necessitated a purchasing trip to 
the East each season and many direct 
importations from England, France and 
Italy. Wedgewood and Royal Worces- 
ter china come from England, linens and 
porcelain novelties from France, while 
Italy adds Venetian glass and quaint 
pottery. The flair for collecting old 
Southern furniture caused frequent trips 
to New Orleans and to the interesting 
old plantations along the Mississippi 
These historic places are rapidly passing 
away and auctions and private sales have 
almost ended the supply of antique fur- 
niture. But our friends have some 
lovely French and Spanish things, unde- 
niably old, brought over by the first set- 
tlers of Louisiana—quaint rosewood set- 
tees, with the original brocades still 
clinging to them; tapestries, authentic 
engravings, Audubon prints. All these 
things and many other oddities have 
found a home in the shop of “limitless 
ambition.” The owners cater not merely 
to the wealthy people of their own city of 
Beaumont but to the entire South, and 
often to the East. They have proved 
the truth of Emerson’s “better mouse- 
trap” and are daily seeing the world’s 
path to their door growing wider. 

In 1923 Miss Brown had increasing 
trouble with her ears. An operation, 
which gave promise of improving the 
condition, succeeded only in leaving her 





“THEY WILL PERCH ON THE HAND” 


totally deaf. For a time she was in the 
depths of despair. Her flowers were 
her one solace during those trying 
months. They could make themselves 
understood in a language which needed 
no ears.. They comforted and consoled 
her, making her forget the uncompro- 
mising facts of reality, while they were 
her companions. When she was with 
people everything had to be written. 
She felt that the prospect of going 
through life on that basis was an impos- 
sibility. 

Her otologist held out no hope that 
she would ever regain any portion of 
her hearing. Instead, he advised her to 
study lip-reading. But how and where? 
She knew nothing about it, nor where 
to find out. He had one clue—the Volta 
Bureau. Through that dispenser of 
blessings Miss Brown glimpsed a new 
world of freedom. 

She grasped at the idea of lip-reading 
as the “proverb man” did at his straw, 
for she felt that the icy waters of de- 
spair had already been sweeping over 
her. During the struggle her health had 
suffered greatly from nervous strain, 
and she was sent to rest and recuperate 
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“TODAY WE FIND IT A FLOWER-LOVER’S PARADISE” 


in Colorado, where she had her first 
taste of lip-reading in the Denver school. 


The acquisition of the “subtile art” 
quite naturally altered the outlook, re- 
lieved the nerve strain and improved her 
health. The contrast in her letters to- 
day and those she wrote three years ago 
is so great that I could not refrain from 
saying to her: “They surely do sound 
like ‘before and after taking.’ ” 


“They are,” she laughed, “and the 
patent medicine in this case was lip- 
reading.” 


Last January one of Miss Brown’s 
cherished plans flowered out into reality 
when the charter members of the Beau- 
mont Club for the Hard of Hearing 
came together at her call and formed an 
organization. They started a lip-reading 
class at once and are looking forward 
hopefully to placing lip-reading in the 
public schools by another year. So the 
influence of one of the beneficiaries of 
lip-reading has reached out to touch the 
lives of many others. They, in their 
turn, will pass on the good news, and 
who can tell where it will end? “So 
shines a good deed. Sy 


When we think of Miss Brown, work- 
ing happily and contentedly among her 





flowers, Whittier’s lines, which are fa- 
vorites with her, take on a new meaning : 


Give fools their gold and knaves their power, 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall, 

Who sows a field or trains a flower, 

Or plants a tree, is more than all. 

For he who blesses most is blest, 

And God and man shall own his worth; 

He fails, who leaves as his bequest, 

No added beauty to the earth. 





HERBERT W. COLLINGWOOD 


Readers of the Votta Review who remem- 
ber the whimsical, philosophical articles of Mr. 
H. W. Collingwood, or who have enjoyed his 
book, “Adventures in Silence,” will be dis- 
tressed to learn of his recent death. He died 
from heart failure while asleep, during an ill- 
ness thought to be slight. 

Mr. Collingwood was known throughout this 
country as the editor of the Rural New 
Yorker, a farm journal with which he had 
been connected for forty-two years, and for 
which he had built up a large circulation. 
He was the author of several books, the best 
known of which was “Hope Farm Notes,” a 
series of sketches originally published in the 
Rural New Yorker. His understanding heart 
and kindness of spirit were plainly visible in 
everything that came from his pen, and those 
around him knew that he practiced even better 
than he preached 

An account of Mr. Collingwood’s life and 
of his beautiful work for homeless children 
appeared in the Votta Review for May, 1923. 





A NEW DAY SCHOOL 
A day school for the deaf has been estab- 
lished in Lima, Ohio. There are now eight 
children enrolled, with a probability of a 
larger attendance later in the year. 











POUNDS OF CURE 


Marve BetH WILKINSON 


—— 
' 


AVE you a little cure in. your 

home? If so, leave it, I beg of 

of you, in the medicine cabinet, 
where it belongs. The fact that a cer- 
tain method of treatment relieves your 
aches and pains is no reason it should 
relieve mine, even though “symptoms” 
apparently are the same. 

That the unhappiness I have suf- 
fered at the hands of well-meaning 
friends may be fully appreciated, it is 
necessary to give a brief sketch of my 
own handicap. Scarlet fever as a baby 
left weakened ears. Later, backward- 
growing tonsils completed the story. 
This was before the day when vita- 
mins, along with tonsils, testing of 
school children for defects of vision, 
hearing, etc., found the way to front- 
page prominence. 

If my hearing was not all it should 
have been, no one suspected it, I least 
of all. I apparently suffered no ill ef- 
fect therefrom. Nature has endowed 
us with a much keener sense of sound 
than is necessary in ordinary walks of 
life, hence a child’s hearing may be- 
come permanently impaired before one 
realizes all is not well. 

In my own case, the auditory organs 
were warped and twisted beyond hope 
of recovery before my family discov- 
ered that they must always repeat to 
me. Specialists inform me there is a 
permanent deformity of the inner ear. 

I was brought up in a lovely little 
flower-clad city overlooking the bluest 
of blue bays. How I loved the bay, and 
still do; love its savage winter moods, 
its calm, almost timid, summer gentle- 
ness, its thundering roar and softest 
murmur. And yet, how often it has 
unconsciously filled my soul with bit- 
terness ! 

A fellow-villager, whose sincerity and 
desire to help could not be doubted, 
urged that I “doctor” my ears with the 
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salt water of the bay. Regardless how 
often I met him, winter or summer, 
rain or shine, he would greet me with: 

“Go duck your head in the bay— 
stay under as long as you can; let that 
invigorating, miracle-working salt water 
soak into your eyes and nose and ears, 
and see how soon you are rid of that 
deafness.” 

In vain I explained the nature of my 
deafness ; in vain I pointed out that one 
might as reasonably soak a clubfoot in 
salt water and expect it to become 
normal. All this meant nothing to 
him; he was a salt-water addict of the 
first magnitude and invariably had the 
last word: “Now, if you will just duck 
your head in the bay——” 

I came almost to despise the man; 
shunned him as I would the plague, 
which was no easy feat in a small town. 
I was just beginning my voyage on the 
uncharted (for me) sea of deafness, 
having trouble enough keeping afloat, 
and this endless harping on salt-water 
drove me almost frantic. I admit salt 
water may be a healing agent in some 
instances, but not in my case, proof posi- 
tive of this being the fact that I had 
been wading, swimming, fishing and 
crabbing in it all my life, my hearing 
becoming duller the while. Did this 
seemingly unanswerable argument damp- 
en the ardor of my salt-water friend? It 
did not. “Now, if you will try it five 
minutes each day——’” 

Shortly after coming to my present 
home, ten years ago, I met a gentle- 
man who told me he was quite deaf 
until his doctor removed bits of wax 
from his ears, effecting an immediate 
cure. 

“Why, there is nothing to deafness,” 
he said. “Just a matter of having the 
hardened wax removed from the ear 
drums. No trick at all.” And he urged 
me to see his doctor. 
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The verdict of a dozen specialists 
means nothing to this man; that my 
ears have been mauled and pumped 
and sprayed and hammered and “doped” 
until it is a mystery that they have not 
disappeared entirely means even less. 
Each time I see him (I have known 
him ten long years) he insists: “Have 
my doctor remove that wax from your 
ears.” As if wax or anything else, 
for that matter, other than a deep cav- 
ern, could remain after the above-men- 
tioned treatment ! 

Fortunately, there are few masculine 
cure-fanatics abroad, and when one 
does develop a cure-complex, we are 
able to forgive him until seventy times 
seventy. In his heart of hearts every 
man believes he has a corner on all the 
wisdom of the ages. It would be cruel 
to shatter his little delusion, even if we 
could, so we let him rave on. 

But the lady cult-ite! Ah, there’s the 
rub! Her name is legion. Like the 
poor, she is with us always, morning, 
noon and night, and between meals. 
Chiropractic and electric treatments, 
Christian Science, New Thought, oil of 
wintergreen, exercise, diet, innumerable 
patent medicines and home remedies 
have been dangled before my weary 
eyes as sure-cures until I knew not 
which way to turn. Being now what 
may be termed a veteran in this game 
of dull hearing, I have at last learned 
to cope with my would-be benefac- 
tresses, with the exception of three la- 
dies. These friends, and they are in- 
deed my friends, though their behavior 
might lead one to think otherwise, will, 
I truly believe, doggedly stick to their 
guns while there is breath in their 
bodies. 

First, there is Mrs. X. The small 
son of one of her friends became no- 
ticeably hard of hearing. He was found 
to have adenoid tissue, and when this 
was temoved his hearing became normal 
immediately. So rapid and so complete 
was his recovery that Mrs. X was “sold” 
for life to adenoids as the one and 
only cause of deafness. 


The lectures she has read me on this 
subject would fill volumes. No power 
on earth could make her believe that 
anything other than adenoids is the 
cause of my lame ears. Out of kind- 
ness of heart she has done everything; 
pleaded, threatened, cajoled, to per- 
suade me to have them removed, little 
knowing I would have to “grow” some 
before having them butchered. She will 
always be positive, and unhesitatingly 
tells me so, that but for my stubborn- 
ness I could have my adenoids out and 
my hearing back. 

Mrs. Y is the victim of a catarrh- 
complex. Having once read (in a pat- 
ent medicine advertisement, no doubt) 
that everyone is suffering more or less 
from some form of catarrh, she believes 
it as gospel truth and points me out as 
a shining example of what catarrh can 
do to one. I never see her, but she 
has heard of some new sure-cure, which 
she pleads with me to try. The bottles 
she has brought me of all size, shape 
and color, filled with every imaginable 
vile concoction, all guaranteed to cure 
or your money back, would stock a 
small pharmacy. She answers my ar- 
gument with: “Oh, those doctors!” 
when I tell her how my case has been 
diagnosed. 

That I constantly refuse her offer- 
ings of the patent medicine variety 
discourages her not at all. When she 
hears of a new brand of “dope” she 
invariably brings me a sample, and 
when I politely refuse it she is bravely 
cheerful and patient, characteristics in- 
dulged in by the modern martyr. 

Mrs. Y has been known to partake 
of sundry mixtures, purchased for and 
refused by me, “so as not to waste 
them!” She does this on general prin- 
ciples, for, since everyone has catarrh 
anyway, why wait until it manifests 
itself before beginning treatment? And 
she a twentieth century clubwoman, 
presumably intelligent and up to the 
minute! 

She undoubtedly has for her motto 
the old adage: “Perseverance will do 
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anything except light a dough candle.” 
Surely she will some day awaken to 
the fact that with me she is dealing 
with a “dough candle.” May that day 
come speedily! 

My little friend, Mrs. Z, is perhaps 
the most ridiculous of the trio. A timid, 
tender-hearted little thing, she lives in 
constant terror of tuberculosis. One 
cannot indulge in a headache around 
her without convincing her one has 
succumbed to the Great White Plague. 
When she shyly confided in me her be- 
lief that my deafness was caused by 
tuberculosis, I was hard pressed to 
conceal my amusement. 


I tubercular! With a complexion as 
vivid as a peasant girl’s, and lungs as 
lusty as Thor’s! Well, perhaps not 
quite so lusty. 


When I did not, at Mrs. Z’s sugges- 
tion, have my lungs tested, she asked 
her own doctor if tuberculosis might 
not be the cause of deafness. While he 
assured her there was small probability 
of this, she still believes in her heart 
of hearts that I am slowly pining away, 
a victim of that gruesome disease. This 
despite the story the scales tell, my 
abounding strength and abundance of 
red corpuscles, to say nothing of a 
clean bill of health as far as lung 
trouble is concerned, as far back as 
recorded on either side of the family. 


The illustrations cited are exceptional. 
Most people are able to take a hint, but 
the fact remains that a few cannot. If 
you come under the latter heading, stop 
and think before suggesting doubtfui 
treatment to your friend who is physi- 
cally handicapped. No two cases are ex- 
actly alike, hence only the advice of a 
dependable doctor should be relied upon. 
The havoc wrought by sure-cures pre- 
scribed gratis by our friends cannot be 
estimated. It is safe to say that ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred the “cure” 
would do more harm than good to the 
friend you would help, should he try it 
(which in all probability he will not). 
Constantly nagging one to try this 
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and that treatment is but a waste of 
time and effort, and in the end may 
cost you a friend. The worm does 
turn occasionally, even the deaf worm, 
and though your suggestion may be of- 
fered in the kindliest, most unselfish 
spirit, the victim may not receive it in 
a like spirit. He is “fed up” on the 
subject, so to speak. He cannot escape 
his affliction; it is always with him, 
and you can show him the greatest 
kindness by helping him to forget it, 
temporarily, at least, instead of keeping 
it constantly in the foreground by sug- 
gesting remedies. Keep your little cure 
in your home. 





ALESSANDRO VOLTA 


One hundred years ago an Italian baby be- 
gan to develop the characteristics that enabled 
him later to become one of the world’s most 
eminent scientists. His centenary has just been 
observed with fitting ceremonies, in this and 
other countries, as well as his native Italy. 

One of the celebrations took place in San 
Francisco, California, where the local section 
of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, together with the Italy-America 
Society, honored the inventor of the “galvanic 
pile,” which gave to civilization the electric 
current in every-day use. The distinguished 
speakers on that occasion pointed out that, 
unlike the work of many scientists, VottTa’s 
discoveries were not the result of accident, but 
of painstaking research. Small wonder, then, 
that the great man who established the Volta 
Bureau wished to pay tribute to his predeces- 
sor in the field of electricity, and to honor 
with his name the bureau that was to work 
painstakingly in the neglected field of deafness. 

A card from Como, Italy, recently brought 
“greetings to the Volta family” from a friend 
travelling there. The card bears a picture of 
the handsome monument erected to Volta by 
his fellow-citizens in, as the sender says, “the 
home of our patron saint.” 





“GIVE FREELY OF YOUR TIME AND 
STRENGTH” 


Mathilda Allison, blind since childhood, has 
recently returned from Europe, where she 
attended the American Legion meeting in 
Paris and visited and studied foreign schools 
for the blind. .On her return she stopped in 
New York City before continuing to her home 
in California. When interviewed by a New 
York reporter, she gave this advice to the 
blind: “Keep your mind open, give freely of 
your time and strength. You are not limited 
—people accept you at your face value.” 

Excellent advice, too, for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing—or anyone else, for that 
matter ! 











THE BELGIAN METHOD 


ANDERS HANSEN 


DUCATORS of the deaf have for 

some time had their eyes directed 

towards the heroic little kingdom 
of the Belgians, where a new school 
for the early training of deaf children 
has for some years been under forma- 
tion and development. Reports thereon 
and exchanges of views thereabout in 
our periodicals have drawn attention to 
its advantages or have pointed at its 
possible deficiencies. 

And in the meantime the method has 
had its unostentatious and quiet growtth, 
and has spread from one school to an- 
other, and even gone across the border- 
line of Belgium. 

As this innovation within our pro- 
fession had awakened my interest, I 
look it not only 


towards the initiator and the practi- 
tioners of the method, as well as to- 
wards the readers of the Votta Re- 
VIEW, to report briefly upon my impres- 
sions of the value of the method. 
Before giving a description thereof, 
I deem it necessary to mention the re- 
markable progress in educational mat- 
ters in Belgium during some decades, 
which has been promoted by such world- 
known scientists as Prof. Dr. Demoor, 
who has done so much for the more: 
common form of education and the re- 
search work of Prof. Dr. Decroly, 
which has led to the inception of a new 
method of teaching ordinary children 
the often cumbersome work of reading 
and writing. 
When, about 








to be a great hon- 
or, but even more, 
to be an excellent 
opportunity to 
learn to know 
this new method, 
when its founder 
and _ propagator, 





HE future belongs to the nations 
which understand 
value of the most effective educa- 
tion of their youth and are willing 
to provide for it. 
—A. HANSEN. 


twenty years ago, 
Dr. Decroly’s own 
children approach- 
ed the school age, 
he, the careful pa- 
rent, who was a 
well-known doctor 
of medicine, began 


the real 











Prof. A. Herlin, 





to study pedagog- 





state inspector for 
the schools for abnormal children in 
Belgium in September, invited me just 
to come and see! 

As several others were anxious to 
learn about the Belgian method, M. 
Herlin arranged a kind of demonstra- 
tion week which, through attendance of 
teachers from France (12-13), Spain 
(2), Portugal (1), and Denmark (1), 
almost took the shape of a small “in- 
ternational meeting” of friends and col- 
leagues. 

The lowest classes in four schools 
for the deaf were visited—Brussels, 
Berchem Ste. Agathe, and two in Ant- 
werp. 

I look upon it as a real privilege, 
combined with some responsibility both 


ical questions 
about the teaching of elements in the 
ordinary school. 

It will doubtless be known to some 
of the readers of the Votta Review that 
Ruskin, (1819-1900), as a small boy, 
learned to read through his own efforts. 
He studied names and words in papers 
and on pictures, and found out what 
they meant. It was through a syn- 
thetic conception of the words, in con- 
trast to the analytic method in common 
use in the schools. Though this genius 
advocated his own method to take the 
place of the then common a-b-c method 
in the ordinary schools, his advice had 
no practical effect. 

It was otherwise with the next ex- 
plorer in the educational realm, who 
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PROF. DR. DECROLY 


struck at the same vein, Dr. Decroly. 
Through his psychological studies he 
came to a similar conclusion, that child 
nature conceives through global, sen- 
sorial impressions. When the little 
baby, two or three months old, recog- 
nizes the mother, he does so through 
the global perception of all her features 
and not through an analytical obser- 
vation. The period of analytical obser- 
vation in the child generally begins at 
about the ninth year. 


When the infant perceives languages, 
this act is likewise performed through 
a global conception of speech, and not 
through analysis of the single sounds. 
From this new light, Dr. Decroly ex- 
perimented with his own children, and 
when his little boy was two and one- 
half years old he could read a number 
of words. Through his medical work, 
Dr. Decroly felt a deep sympathy with 
backward and other deficient children. 
And though his new method for the 
learning of drawing, reading and writ- 
ing, was intended for normal children, 
it soon was tried with backward pupils 





and proved to be a great aid to them. 
Besides his manifold occupations as a 
professor of the university and in a 
normal training college, and as a med- 
ical doctor of note, Prof. Decroly is 
now the leader of one of the Brussels 
schools for deficient children, as well 
as the proprietor and leader of a pri- 
vate school for normal children, gener- 
ally coming from well-to-do homes, 
where the parents take interest in his 
methods. 

Besides these activities, Dr. Decroly 
has written almost innumerable articles 
and contributions to medical and educa- 
tional papers, as well as to the daily 
press. He is much in evidence as a 
speaker at different kinds of confer- 
ences, not only in his own country but 
also abroad; he has even been to Amer- 
ica on a lecture tour. How he has 
found time to write learned books on 
educational and psychological prob- 
lems, is impossible to explain, as a day 
contains only twenty-four hours. Some 
of the readers may already be familiar 
with such books as his La Fonction de 
Globalisation et lEnseignement; Con- 
tribution &@ la Pédogogie de la Lecture 
et de lEcriture, etc. A. Hamaide: La 
méthode Decroly may prove useful for 
teachers interested in his theories. 


His method for teaching reading, 
writing and drawing has been adopted 
in the municipal schools in Brussels 
and in many other localities, even in 
other countries. 


During my stay in Brussels, I had 
the opportunity of seeing the Decroly 
method applied in the lower classes of 
a couple of big, modern, elementary 
schools. The compulsory school age in 
Belgium is from six to fourteen. The 
small tots had started their schooling 
only some ten or eleven days previous 
to my coming. It was rather astonish- 
ing to see the progress already made 
during those few days. They could 
read a fair number of words from the 
cardboard pieces, and they could copy 
the writing. During their first fumbling 
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PROF. A. HERLIN 


State inspector of schools for abnormal children in 
Belgium. 


endeavors to imitate the written words, 
their writing was quite embryonic and 
formless, but within a week the form 
of some letters was evident. And look- 
ing over the copybooks from preceding 
years, it was interesting to notice the 
progress in penmanship from week to 
week. 

The testimony of the teachers was 
that they obtained better and quicker 
results through this method than 
through those formerly employed, and 
that the work was easier for the pupils. 
The reading exercises were supple- 
mented with small drawings of the 
objects. 

Prof. A. Herlin had for many years 
been an admirer of Dr. Decroly’s splen- 
did pedagogical work and, to some ex- 
tent, even his co-worker before it sud- 
denly dawned upon his mind, some 
years ago: These principles will, no 
doubt, be useful if applied to the 
démutisation of deaf children! 


As he was not the leader of a defi- 


nite school, the problem of having a 
new method tried and adopted was not 
so easy. But his conviction that such 


proceedings would make the initial work 
in the schools of the deaf easier over- 
came all obstacles. His ideas were first 
successfully practiced in the school for 
deaf girls in Brussels (1922-23), which 
is managed by a sisterhood of a relig- 
ious order. And in Sister Odine he 
soon found an intelligent and experi- 
enced teacher, who became the best 
possible co-worker for the elaboration 
of didactics for the practical carrying 
out of the scheme. 


The Belgian method for the demuti- 
sation of the deaf child is based on the 
principles of Decroly, but it is con- 
ceived and composed and brought into 
practice by Prof. A. Herlin. 

Though the single components of 
Herlin’s method may be said to be old 
acquaintances to our profession, the 
complex thereof and the didactics are 
his. 

As to components, the written form 
of names of persons, familiar objects, 
and verbs for the most commonplace 
activities, form the base of linguistic 
information. 


It is very interesting to notice that 
his conception of the written or printed 
language as the base of language teach- 
ing to the deaf child is practically the 
same as that of the first scientist to 
explain the true relation of the idea 
and written language for the deaf, Dr. 
Girolamo Cardano, (born in Pavia in 1501, 
died in Milano, 1576), four hundred 
years ago. Cardano’s arguments for the 
direct connection of mental images to 
written or printed words are almost 
identical with those of Decroly and 
Herlin. Once-more history repeats it- 
self within our profession. 


The labeling of pictures and written 
language terms is known as an old 
practice within the education of the 
deaf. The use of written speech mate- 
rial on paper and cardboard was, per- 
haps, first employed as an educational 
principle by Dr. Graham Bell on a 
wholesale scale in his small, private, 
experimental school for deaf infants, 
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opened in America in 1883. But later 
it was adopted by several other edu- 
cators of the deaf in various countries. 

It is a main point of the new method 
that the teachers must always speak to 
the children when showing them pictures 
or names, verbs, etc. They want to do 
oral work, and it is of great impor- 
tance to induce the children, as soon as 
possible, to spontaneously give voice 
expressions as an imitation of what the 
teachers say. 


This belief in spontaneous co-action 
for voice production in the child is no 
new feature, either, in the education of 
the deaf. When the Misses Emma and 
Mary Garrett opened their oral school 
at Bala, in Philadelphia, a lifetime ago, 
this idea was one of the cornerstones 
of their special pedagogy. It is an 
avowed fact that such spontaneity has 
been easily produced both there and 
here in Belgium, and in many other 
places where the beginning work is 
based on it. (I have also seen splen- 
did examples of it in England.) 


When oral speech is produced in this 
way, the voice is often softer, but- it is 
unavoidable that the correct pronun- 
ciation will be intermingled with faults 
and errors. A real danger arises if such 
faults are not eradicated as soon as pos- 
sible. It is in no wise inconsistent with 
the principles of the new method to add 
careful systematic articulation exercises 
parallel with the spontaneous drill. 


Perhaps this proceeding encourages 
the little beginners to employ signs to 
prove that they have understood the 
written words or phrases. A careful 
teacher who is bent upon having the 
idea and the word directly connected, 
and without the interlacing of undesir- 
able signs, can very well avoid this 
danger. The demonstrations showed 
that some teachers had avoided this 
drawback, whilst others had not. 


Speech-reading is strongly furthered 
through the Belgian proceedings, and 
it caused great satisfaction to the visit- 
ors to observe how well so many of the 


small children read the speech of others 
than their teachers, even of the for- 
eigners. 


As to writing exercises, the Belgian 

method is of such an elastic nature that 
it will permit the teacher to undertake 
special drill work on single letters, in 
order to improve the general penman- 
ship. 
. The new method exacts a good deal 
of out-of-class work from the teacher: 
the collecting of pictures; pasting them 
on cardboard; the drawing of various 
objects; the labeling of the illustra- 
tions; writing of names, verbs or short 
phrases on cardboard pieces; finding 
collections of illustrated games, lot- 
teries with pictures, small stories, etc. 
But it is worth while. The teacher will 
be amply rewarded for the extra work 
through the joy of the little folk. A 
lesson really resembles a game, inter- 
rupted with expressions of pleasure, ex- 
clamations and the putting of questions. 
Furthermore, this method demands the 
talent of leadership in the class teacher 
and a clear intelligence to distinguish 
between essentials and non-essentials. 


It was marvelous, indeed, to see what 
had been performed in the best of the 
classes. When the results were less 
brilliant in some other classes, this was 
not due to a lack in the method, but to 
inexperience or unfamiliarity with the 
leading principles within the teacher, 
or even to his or her unfitness for this 
particular work. 

It is a decided advantage to have 
the hungry soul of the little deaf child 
nourished properly with mental food 
and at the proper time, that is to say, 
as soon as possible. This method al- 
lows it, whilst the articulation method, 
in its pure form, does not. On the 
contrary, it compels the infant to men- 
tally live upon next to nothing for too 
long a period. 

The Belgian schools for the deaf re- 
ceive the little newcomers throughout 
the scholastic year, according to the 
wishes of the parents. Belgium has 
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as yet no compulsory education for ab- 
normal children; consequently, the 
course of instruction is very flexible 
during the first year. The pupils of the 
lowest class are often about the age of 
six, Or even younger. 

Sister Odine has given the following 
report of what has been taught in a 
second year: 381 sentences concerning 
localities of the schoolhouse, and 206 
phrases referring to pictures and class 
life; total, 587 phrases. The language 
is estimated to cover some 1,100 to 
1,200 words.* 

The method has now been adopted in 
six of the Belgian schools for the deaf. 

As already mentioned, this renova- 
tion of the instruction for deaf chil- 
dren has created widespread interest in 
many countries. The first foreign ad- 
herent was the Spaniard, Prof. Orel- 
lana, now superintendent of the institu- 
tion for deaf and blind in Madrid, who 
has had the Belgian method trans- 
planted to his country. He is a man 
of wide learning and a prominent spe- 
cialist in all that pertains to voice cul- 
ture. 

It may be of interest to many Amer- 
icans to hear about his recent visit to 
the Spanish Court to present the deaf 
prince, Don Jaime, with an apparatus 
which can register the vibrations of the 
speech organs. On that occasion his 
majesty, King Alfonso, asked the ad- 
vice of Sefior Orellana on the problem 
of correcting some of the errors of pro- 
nunciation of the prince. Don Jaime 
speaks Spanish and English almost 





*In his excellent address, delivered at the Mary- 
land meeting in October, 1926, on the possibilities 
of the early training of deaf infants, Dr. Harris 
Taylor gave expression to the conviction that the 
poor results were not due to the natural incapacity 
of the child, but lay with the methods. Methods, 
properly adapted to the mental capacity of the 
pupil, had to be elaborated. 

The results of an experiment, reported by Dr. 
Helen Thompson ably assisted by Dr. Ruth Strang, 
proved the correctness of this theory. 

As far as can be gathered from the description 
of the material and the account of the teaching, 
there seems to be a striking likeness between many 
of the devices, as well as several of the procedures, 
and much of what has already been used in the 
Belgian method for a few years. 

These most important experiments in U. S. A. 
have therefore even strengthened my _ conviction 
that the Belgian method is on the right track.—A. 
Hansen. 





grammatically correctly, but with a 
deaf-mute accent, and his pronuncia- 
tion is sometimes nasalized. His speech- 
reading is very good, and the prince, 
now 18 or 19 years old, is a cultured 
young gentleman. His teacher is a lady 
of a religious order. The king was gra- 
ciously pleased to speak about him to 
such a highly qualified educator of the 
deaf as Sefior Orellana. 


The Belgian method has already been 
introduced into the National Institu- 
tion for the Deaf in Paris, and is about 
to be transplanted to the departmental 
school in Paris, situated in the suburb 
Asniéres. A small school in Moudon, 
in Switzerland, has adopted it, too. The 
Lisbon institution, in Portugal, and the 
Nyborg school, in Denmark, are also 
now trying it in their lowest forms. 

During the last few years there has 
been a constant influx of visitors from 
other countries, anxious to study what 
is happening in Belgium. Even the emi- 
nent American scientist, Dr. Pintner, 
has paid a visit to obtain a first-hand 
knowledge of the progress which has 
been.made in Belgium in educational 
science. 


The writer is convinced that the Bel- 
gian method contains valuable truths. 
On the other hand, he is old enough in 
the service of the education of the deaf 
to know that there does not exist any 
particular method or recipe of didactics 
which in all cases spells success if only 
minutely followed. 


Any method consists of several in- 
trinsic factors. But a zealous, intelli- 
gent and painstaking teacher is the 
most important of all. Even a mediocre 
method will render fair results in the 
hands of a zealous and enthusiastic 
teacher. The personality and diligence 
of the teacher is the most valuable of 
all factors, a super-factor. In the hands 
of such a teacher the Belgian method 
is excellent, because it permits or even 
invites so many kinds of self-activity 
in the infant: identification of objects, 
competition of reading exercises, copy 
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work, drawing of sketches, competition 
in speech-reading, the execution of all 
kinds of actions, spontaneous speech 
and, a little later, the opportunity of 
forming his own questions, etc. The 
infant is not directed or continually led, 
but he himself is the most active little 
part of the class, which presents par- 
ticularly good conditions for his mental 
and spiritual development. 


It has given the writer true pleasure 
to see all these activities grow under 
the leadership of zealous and devout 
teachers. And he sincerely congrat- 
ulates Prof. A. Herlin, who has suc- 
ceeded in building up this method. 


The outlook for Belgium was rather 
gloomy ten or twelve years ago. It 
almost looked as if the blood-stained, 
ironclad boot of brutal and egoistic 
militarism would crush that country. 
But a kind Providence has spread the 
dark clouds. And, like the bird Phcenix, 
the soul of the Belgian nation is now 
ascending in a purified shape from the 
fires of the burning towns and the 
ashes of thousands of devastated -vil- 
lages and houses. All good endeavors 
work together for its rebirth, from the 
valourous king to the humble cottager 
and grimy miner, and the prominent 
educators have their great share in the 
regeneration of the Belgian people. 

It is a rare occurrence to find so many 
distinguished pedagogues within so 
small a nation and to see so much orig- 
‘inal research work accomplished. 


La Société belge de Pedotechnie, presi- 
dent Prof. A. Nyns, honorary inspector 
for the municipal schools in Brussels, 
and Secretary L. Dalheim, has been a 
public organization of rank for the 
awakening and spreading of pedagog- 
ical and cultural ideas. A man such as 
Prof. T. Jonkheere has been a very 
great influence for the inculcation of a 
scientific research spirit in future teach- 
ers. As may be gathered from these 
notes, both the general and special edu- 
cation are in the hands of very capable 
leaders. 


The future belongs to the nations 
which understand the real value of the 
most effective education of their youth 
and are willing to provide for it. Bel- 
gium is, seemingly, on the right track. 
All hail to the valiant little nation of 
the realm of King Albert, which is so 
nobly striving to heal the deep wounds 
of war, destruction and sufferings of 
many kinds! 





PLEASANT MEMORIES 


One very happy recollection of the past 
summer is the Normal Training Course for 
teachers of the deaf conducted in this school 
by Miss Enfield Joiner, of the North Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf. The following 
story from the Deaf Carolinian, evidently 
written by Miss Joiner and so characteristic 
of her ideals in child training, is very timely 
and readable news for the Leader. 


Two PLeasinGc INCIDENTS 


It is always encouraging and heartening to - 
officers and teachers in an institution when 
“the lines and the precepts” which are stressed 
day after day, year after year, become prac- 
tical rules of life for the pupils. Last week 
two incidents occurred in this school which 
pleased us very much. One morning one of 
the girls, in school four years, found a ten- 
dollar bill on the campus. In the company 
of another girl, an older one, the finder of the 
bill was on her way to the hospital for treat- 
ment. Arrived, both girls were put to bed. 
A little later an insistent message came to 
Miss Joiner from the hospital, “Chloe and 
Evelyn want you.” When she entered the 
girls’ room, the ten-dollar bill was pulled 
from under a pillow. Both girls knew the 
value of the bill, but the only thought that 
had occurred to either was to get it back to 
its owner as soon as possible. The owner 
was found almost immediately, and it was one 
of our faithful colored employees who could 
ill afford the loss. 


A day or so afterwards a little boy of 
twelve borrowed his teacher’s Bible. She had 
inadvertently left a  dollar-bill among its 
leaves and had entirely forgotten having left 
it there. Her small pupil at once returned the 
bill with a little note, saying, “I never steal.” 


To those who knew of these seemingly 
trival happenings, the straightforward honesty 
of the children was far more precious than 
“silver and gold”—or even bills returned dur- 
ing the latter part of the first month in school 
a week before the pay-check is due. If we can 
make our children realize that honesty is the 
rr of character, we have done much.— 

To which we may add that our own William 
Joidoin, not long ago, found an 
containing three weeks’ pay, and immediately 
brought it to the office—Le Couteulx Leader. 











A CONTRIBUTION FROM COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


An Experimental Study of the Beginning Reading 
of Deaf-Mutes* 


A Review, by ENFIELD JOINER 


EACHERS of the deaf have long 

been agreed that the pupil who 

leaves school with the love of books 
well developed and the reading habit es- 
tablished has attained one of the most 
important objects of his years in the 
classroom. They are agreed, too, that 
the child who reads acquires far more 
rapidly, easily and accurately the use 
and understanding of English than the 
child who does not. Reading is thus 
recognized as a definite end and a potent 
means. As with children with normal 
hearing, there are only a very few deaf 
children to whom the love of books 
comes as the gift of the gods; to the 
many it is the gift of skillful and per- 
sistent teachers. 

While the importance of getting our 
pupils to read has been stressed in our 
theories of education, in the curricula of 
many of our schools reading as a sub- 
ject to be taught has had a rather vague 
and insecure place. It has been too 
much taken for granted that the deaf 
child would automatically become a 
reader as he acquired language, and this 
unfortunately does not happen in the 
case of a large majority of children. 
Teachers of the present hour are realiz- 
ing the necessity of giving training in 
reading a more definite status. There- 
fore any experimentation in the teach- 
ing of reading is bound to awaken in- 
terest. 

Dr. Helen M. Thompson’s book, “An 
Experimental Study of Beginning Read- 
ing of Deaf-Mutes,” which has recently 
been issued as “No. 254” of Columbia 
*By Helen M. Thompson, Ph.D.; Bureau of Pub- 


lications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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University’s “Contributions to Educa- 
tion,” gives an account of such experi- 
mentation at the Lexington Avenue 
School in New York City. The primary 
object of the experiment was to see 
what could be accomplished in teaching 
silent reading to a class of deaf children 
during the first year of formal school 
work. Apparently the secondary object 
was to determine what the loss in educa- 
tional achievement would be to a class 
withdrawn from regular school work 
for an hour each day for such training. 
Under the direction of Dr. Arthur I. 
Gates of Teachers’ College, Dr. Thomp- 
son began the experiment October 1, 
1925. She was assisted until late in 
November by Dr. Ruth Strang, from 
then until June by Miss Charlotte Marsh, 
and during the month of June, when the 
experiment was ended, by Mrs. Myrtle 
Pignatalli. None of these teachers had 
had any previous experience in work- 
ing with deaf children. 


In preparation for this experiment in 
the spring of 1925 two groups were 
formed of twenty children from two 
beginning classes. Mental tests were 
given and the children were so grouped 
that the rearranged classes were approxi- 
mately equal in chronological age, men- 
tal age, intelligence, and time in school. 
One class, to be used for the experi- 
ment, was designated the experimental 
group; the other, to be given no training 
in reading except such as resulted from 
the training in speech and language de- 
velopment, was designated the control 
group. On April 1, 1925, averages for 
both groups obtained as the results of 
the mental tests were: 
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yr. mo. 
Cu do) IL RRA RRM amd eis OC nS ENT © 6-6 
Experimental Group. 6-4 





It was also necessary to obtain the 
school rating for both groups. Conse- 
quently just before the beginning of the 
experiment in the fall, Miss Frances 
Hancock, supervisor of Primary Work 
in the Lexington Avenue School, gave 
each of the children individual tests in 
speech, speech-reading, reading and writ- 
ten work. These children, who in April, 
1925, had been classified as the higher 
and lower divisions of Grades 1, 1A and 
1B, as the result of promotions and 
demotions were scattered in three grades 
the following October. The tests were 
made from the work of Grades 1, 2 and 
3, so “a portion of each test was work 
that had not been presented to the two 
lower classes.” 


The tests were: 


“Speech 20% f ng t i-e. 
80% a bun a boy a_ ball 
a tooth. 
Lip-reading 
Commands : 
Run. 
Brush the blackboard. 
Open the door. 


Sit on my lap. 
Put a ball on the table. 


Reading 
50% wh o-e mouth a 
fish a top. 
50% A boy threw a ball. 

Written work 
50% p 00 (Dictation). 
arm, a flower, a horse (Objects 
shown). 
50% A girl spun a top. (Action 
performed ).” 


The averages on these tests were: 





Speech 
i EO OT 31.7 
Experimental Group............---..0c+-s0--0--0-0 37.1 


It will thus be seen that these two 
groups in October, 1925, were also prac- 
tically equal in what Dr. Thompson 
terms “achievement in deaf-mute educa- 
tion,” that the experimental group 
averaged 6 years and 10 months in 
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Time in 
M.A. I.Q. Learning Percep- school 
yr. mo. test tion test yr. mo. 
6-6 103 75.4 7.9 1-1 
6-6 101 72.3 8.1 1-2 


chronological age, with an average time 
in school of 1 year and 5 months, not 
including June of 1925; and that the 
control group averaged 7% years in 
chronological age with the time in school 
averaging 1 year and 4 months. The 
plan of the experiment was: 


“1. To begin by teaching the child to read as 
well as to lip-read and to speak during 
his first year of formal instruction. 

To base the method of instruction upon 
the visual sense by explaining word mean- 
ings in a pictorial manner, beginning with 
simple and concrete words and gradually 
leading up to the more abstract ones. 
To make the reading material most effec- 
tive by planning it in accordance with the 
laws of learning and concept formation 
as given by Thorndike in his book on the 
psychology of learning. 

To utilize most economically the time 
given to reading by eliminating much of 
the group activity in which considerable 
time is wasted. 

To preserve sufficient group activity for 
the necessary social development.” 


ae 


we 


“4, 
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The chapter on “Construction and 
Use of Material” gives a detailed ac- 
count of procedure. It is a piece of 
lucid and vivid writing. The reader lives 
in its pages, is present in the class- 
room, and if he be a teacher, pays trib- 
ute to a bit of teaching work, admirably 
planned, ably executed. Special mate- 
rial had to be constructed for the ex- 
periment and this was done by Dr. 
Thompson and Dr. Strang, under the 
direction of Dr. Gates. The vocabulary 
was selected from the first 500 words oi 
Dr. Gates’ “A Reading Vocabulary for 
the Primary Grades.” Preference was 


Lip-reading Reading Written work 
52.0 42.3 3 
52.5 40.7 37 


given to words used in speech-work and 
words needed by the child to express the 
simple wants and experiences of his 
every-day life. Dr. Thompson em- 
phasizes the fact that the aim was not 
“to teach merely a large vocabulary, 
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but rather the understanding of con- 
nected language so far as the develop- 
ment of the child’s intelligence would 
permit.”” While the methods of present- 
ing lessons had to be adapted to the 
peculiar needs of the group, they fol- 
lowed the basic principles underlying 
the teaching of silent reading—reading 
for ideas—reading to visualize and to 
feel. 

Because of the lack of both speech 
and language, responses from the chil- 
dren had to be either dramatized or in- 
dicated by conventional markings. When 
a noun was presented, the object or 
several different kinds of pictures of the 
object were shown. Verb meanings were 
taught by performing the action or by 
pictorial representation. An innovation 
in teaching the verb (if Miss Sweet’s 
Lessons In English, No. 1, Unrevised 
Edition, be recalled, a revival of a 
discarded method) is introduced by 
presenting the present tense for some 
months before the past tense is used. 
Indeed, the past tense is not introduced 
until May 3, and then “in order to make 
the transition to books, where the past 
tense is used almost exclusively.” The 
present participle, the adjective phrase 
and the relative clause are used early 
in the experiment. 

The material consists of a set of 20 
pads for each child, each pad contain- 
ing approximately 50 sheets. From this 
material, which is in loose-leaf form, 
the children construct their own small 





Speech 
Control Group 83.0 
Experimental Group 80.5 





books, 37 in number, and all through 
the year they are making a “picture dic- 
tionary” to which they may refer when 
in doubt as to the meaning of a word. 
The reading matter possesses stimulating 
variety—it consists of the pictorially 
presented vocabulary, flash cards which 
the children may use with one another, 
practice sheets, study sheets, record 
sheets, direction sheets, illustrated stories 
and questions on the stories. 


By the first of November “individual 
differences in reading ability had de- 
veloped to such an extent that group 
work with all of the children seemed 
inadvisable,” so four groups were 
formed of the ten children, Dr. Thomp- 
son working with two groups and an- 
other teacher with two. No child was 
held back at any time so that the groups 
might be taught as units. Just as rapid- 
ly as a lesson was mastered, another les- 
son was supplied. 

On February 17, 1926, a standardized 
test was given, and results were com- 
pared with the norms obtained for hear- 
ing children on the same test. It was 
found that “the experimental group was 
achieving in reading even a little more 
than should be expected of normal chil- 
dren who had been taught reading the 
same length of time, while the control 
group had only the ability expected of 
normal children entering the first 
grade.” 

Various other tests used with hearing 
children were given in June. Graphs 
show that “the experimental group 
showed achievement equal to five-sixths 
of the achievement of a normal hearing 
class in beginning reading while the ac- 
complishment of the control group was 
only one-third of that amount.” Com- 
pared with the control group, “the ex- 
perimental group achieved two anda 
half times as much.” Tests were also 
given in speech, lip-reading, reading and 
written work, with results as follows: 


Lip-reading Reading Written work 
66.5 718 65.8 
68.0 70.3 59.0 


One would judge from these averages 
that the control group, putting in an 
hour a day more than the experimental 
group on regular school work, possessed 
an advantage in rank so slight as to be 
negligible. 

Dr. Thompson’s major findings are: 


“1, That in one hour a day—much less time 
than is given to reading in most schools, 
—deaf-mutes of an average age of six 
years and ten months can achieve in a 
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year of beginning reading five-sixths of 

the achievements of a normal hearing 

class in one year of beginning reading. 

“2. That in one year of beginning reading, 
two and one-half times as much reading 
ability can be developed as is developed 
under the present oral system. 

“3. That under the proposed method there 
need be only a slight loss in the other 
abilities taught, such as, speech, lip-reading 
and writing.” 

There can be no discussion of the 
first conclusion. Not only teachers of 
the deaf but other educators will re- 
joice in another distinct triumph of 
handicapped children. Unconsciously in 
her simple relation of facts, Dr. Thomp- 
son has shown that she herself is a 
teacher of outstanding ability and there 
will be many teachers of the deaf who 
will wish that she might join their 
ranks. Her quick, clear grasp of the 
deaf child’s limitations and difficulties, 
her initiative and her enthusiasm are 
evidenced in the accomplishment of the 
group. 

As to the second and third con- 
clusions, it seems to the writer of this 
review that neither is tenable, since no 
one can speak with authority as to just 
how much reading ability can be de- 
veloped under the present oral system. 
There are no norms. Courses of study, 
except here and there in individual 
schools, are not standardized. Speech, 
speech-reading, language and reading 
abilities gained by deaf children in their 
first year in school depend, aside from 
mental ability, on 


1, The age at which the child enters 
school 


2. The number of children in the class 

3. The apportionment of time to each 
subject 

4. The training, experience and ability 
of the teacher 

5. Whether or not the class is well- 
graded 

6. The standardized requirements of 
the school 

%. The “language atmosphere” outside 
the classroom 


8. The morale of the class evoked by 

teacher or some pupil. 

The reviewer can speak with accuracy 
of but one school, the one with which 
she happens to be connected. Strictly 
following the “present oral system,” ad- 
mitting children at seven or thereabouts, 
with classes averaging from ten to twelve 
pupils, under formal instruction four 
and a quarter hours each day, with 
enough entrants each year to form four 
or five well-graded classes, that school 
requires that its classes of average men- 
tality shall have at the end of their first 
year in school the use of about 150 
spoken and written words, with a com- 
prehension of the meaning of about 300 
words in speech-reading. These children 
enter school with an average chronolog- 
ical age of about two months more than 
the experimental group averaged on 
beginning reading. It is significant but 
not conclusive that Dr. Thompson’s re- 
ports show that pupil “R. W.”, the old- 
est child in the experimental group, but 
with an I. Q. of only 99 and ranking 
fourth in the class in intelligence rating, 
won first rank both on the reading- 
ability tests and the regular school work 
tests. 

The reading vocabulary of the ex- 
perimental group contained 223 words, 
for the first year in reading and the sec- 
and year in school. During the current 
week (Nov. 14-18, 1927) the writer of 
this review has obtained the volunteered 
spoken and written vocabularies of two 
classes under instruction two years and 
one month, both classes having lost two 
months during their first year in school 
on account of a late opening and a flu 
epidemic. The usable vocabulary o 
Class 2A numbers 423 words; of Class 
2B, 431 words. Their speech-reading- 
comprehension vocabulary would be 
about 600 words and their reading vocab- 
ulary exclusive of proper names would 
be about 500 words. “The conscious 
aim” of their teachers has been identical 
with Dr. Thompson’s, “to teach the com- 
prehension of connected language rather 
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than a more limited comprehension of a 
larger vocabulary.” These data are sub- 
mitted not as proof but as an isolated 
instance of what “the present oral sys- 
tem” can accomplish. 
aware that some schools with smaller 
classes and a stronger “language atmos- 
phere” outside of school accomplish more 
in the same length of time; others, less. 
As to what the system does in actuality 
accomplish, a scientific average could be 
arrived at only by a survey of a great 
many classes in schools of various types. 
In her first chapter Dr. Thompson 
states that the objections which were 
raised to the proposed method by educa- 
tors of the deaf were “that if the printed 
word were introduced in the beginning, 
it would be the medium of thought and 
would be relied on later in life rather 
than the oral word,” and “that if read- 
ing were introduced with beginning 
speech work, the immature child would 
be confronted with so many problems 
on his entrance to school that confusion 
would result and bad behavior problems 
develop.”. She answers the former by 
saying that “with the deaf-mutes’ handi- 
cap, the printed word is much more 
likely to be accurate and easily under- 
stood by those with whom they come in 
contact,” and by pointing out that “facil- 
ity in reading” would be of great help 
in mastering the elementary subjects. 
The latter objection she thinks could 
be met by the right sort of teaching. 
A third objection, not considered in 
the book, but likely instantly to occur to 
teachers of primary speech, is that un- 
phonetic English offers many words en- 
tirely at variance with the phonetic 
speech-training of the first two years. 
An erroneous speech-concept formed by 
a deaf child of a word first presented to 
him in writing or in print can be 
eradicated—if it can be !—with the great- 
est difficulty. Even after the funda- 
mental principles of phonetics have been 
mastered, and the child is able through 
having come in contact with similar 
words to classify unphonetic words 


The writer is. 


somewhat correctly, the odds are not al- 
ways on the side of intelligible speech. 
How then in the first or second year to 
deal with “ku-nife”? 

That such educators as Dr. Gates, Dr. 
Thompson and their assistants are inter- 
ested in solving the problems of the 
education of deaf children bodes well for 
the future development of our work. 
Their experiment was successful in that 
it showed conclusively that given the 
right sort of teaching and a_ sound 
method, children without hearing, speech 
or language can closely approximate in 
a year of beginning reading the achieve- 
ment of normal children. Only further 
experimentation can answer these ques- 
tions of vital importance: Should the 
written or printed form precede the oral 
form in the first years in school? If 
so, to what extent? If not, in what 
grade should silent reading cease to be 
a mere by-product of oral teaching and 
become a recognized subject? Columbia 
University’s contribution has done much 
for us if it will bring about constructive 
discussion on this phase of our work. 
For this contribution we have not only 
the Gates-Thompson experimenters to 
thank, but that sincere, progressive an 
able friend of deaf children, Dr. Harris 
Taylor of the Lexington Avenue School. 





AMBITION 

We feel that there is no school for the deaf 
in the. United States where the teachers and 
officers of the Literary, Industrial and House- 
hold Departments have shown a greater en- 
thusiasm for higher education than at Lexing- 
ton Avenue. At present all but four have 
registered in Columbia University, Hunter 
College or the New School for Social Re- 
search. While there is a wide range of sub- 
jects, all are looking toward the one end, 
namely, trying to render better service to the 
institution and its pupils—The Lexington 
Leader. 





A fund for the establishment of scholarships 
at Oxford and Cambridge for American stu- 
dents, and at Harvard and Yale for British 
students, has been provided in the will of the 
late Lady (Charles) Henry, of London. The 
scholarships are to be open to either men or 
women. Lady Henry was of American parent- 
age—School Life. 
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TEACHING YOUNG DEAF CHILDREN TO READ 


_ EstHer C. Howes 


N April, 1927, an experiment was 

begun with six deaf children under 

six years of age, to determine the 
comparative rate in the acquisition of 
silent reading and speech-reading. The 
children ranged in age from three to 
five years, and in school experience 
from two to sixty weeks, attending 
morning session only, In order not to 
interfere with speech the following al- 
lotment of time was made: speech 
work, sixty minutes; speech reading, 
thirty minutes; reading, thirty minutes ; 
games, lunch, rest period and interrup- 
tions, sixty minutes. All instruction 
was individualized while the other chil- 
dren were engaged in free play. Thus 
each child averaged daily, five minutes 
experience in reading, the same in 
speech reading, and ten minutes in 
speech work. Only twenty minutes of 
intensive instruction was received by a 
child each morning, but by taking the 
children in rotation the fatigue point 
was never reached and the teacher had 
the child’s entire attention for that 
period. 


Single words were taught in both 
reading and _ speech-reading. These 
were chosen from the kindergarten 
vocabulary outlined in our Course of 
Study. Speech-reading was taught by 
means of objects, pictures, and com- 
mands. The reading material used 
consisted of: flash cards, three by 
eleven inches, with one and one-half 
inch type; pictures mounted on cards, 
nine by twelve inches, with the word 
printed below; pictures mounted on 
cards, six by nine inches, with no labels. 


The first step in the procedure was 
matching three flash cards with the 
word printed below the pictures. When 
this could be done easily, flash cards 
were matched with the unlabeled pic- 
tures. In this way words were added 
one at a time until six words could 
be remembered. These were then re- 
viewed as a group and a new set was 
begun. When a set had been com- 
pleted, the children made books to take 
home by pasting pictures above the 
words on nine by twelve construction 
paper. . 

A careful daily record (see below) was 
kept of each child’s performance in both 
reading and speech-reading. The number 
of correct responses for each word was 
checked and also the number of errors. 
These were compiled into weekly and 
monthly totals and finally the three 
months’ records were totaled and com- 
pared. When we began this experi- 
ment, all but one child had had con- 
siderable lip-reading experience and 
some reading, so that the results ob- 
tained are indicative rather than ac- 
curate, but the experiment is being con- 
tinued with new children now entering, 
so that in another year some very 
definite data should be available. Rec- 
ords covering a period of twelve weeks 
are given for only four children of the 
original group of six, as two children 
left the group at the end of May. 

From the experiment we conclude 
that acquirement of reading ability 4s 
no more difficult for a deaf child than 
acquitement of speech-reading ability; 
that, in fact, silent reading may con- 


April4 | | June 24 Average No. trials 
Child Age Werte i No. of words No. of words per word 
school | 
Print Sp.R Print | SpR Print Sp.R 
R.F. 4 2 0 0 28 aie 36 38 
A.S. 3 24 40 35 76 65 12 14 
E.E. 4 20 | 22 24 | 59 71 20 24 
I.H. 4 60 50 73 | 99 95 13 13 
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tribute to the development of a more 
definite language concept, and at an 
early age. We recognize the limitations 
of the experiment and do not attempt 
to draw general conclusions, but the 
results encourage us to carry on the 
work with new pupils as well as to 
continue the plan with these children. 


This year the same children are using 
silent reading material prepared for 
six-year-old hearing children.* We have 
printed a number of commands such 
as: “Put the ball under the chair.” 
“Put the book on the table,” etc. These 
commands are cut into phrases and 
placed in a chart. The commands are 
obeyed. Then, when the question, 
“Where is the ball?” is flashed, a child 
takes from the chart the phrase, “under 
the chair.” In response to the ques- 
tion, “What is on the table?” he takes 





*“Work and Play,” published by Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago. ‘“Picture-Story Reading Lessons,” 
published by World Book Co. 


out, “the book.” The various objects 
are collected by flashing the commands, 
“Get the ball,” etc. We are also using 
the material of “The Beginners’ Book” 
by Miss Upham in this same way, 
printing the commands, the questions: 
“What did—do?” “Where?” “What?” 
and “Who?” and the answers, as the 
print in the book is too small for chil- 
dren of this age to use. The possi- 
bilities of development along these lines 
are practically without a limit, and 
can lead directly into the use of pri- 
mary text books prescribed in our 
Course of Study. 

If the future can be guessed at, it 
would seem that within a few years 
the deaf pupils will be able to read 
books with understanding comparable 
to that of hearing children of the same 
age, and the handicap of the deaf in 
using and enjoying books will be con- 
siderably lessened, while their speech 
and speech-reading will in no way have 
suffered any diminution. 





THE SENSITIVE DEAFENED ADULT 


JoHN BarRTELLS 


: Foreword: 
given the thicker-skinned ? 


Does sensitiveness entitle its possessor to treatment different from that 
Should it be studied and handled deferentially, or ignored? 


The 


Votta Review will publish a limited number of opinions from those who agree or disagree 


with Mr. Bartells—Editor. 


HOSE who are sensitive, whether 

deafened or hearing, seldom dis- 

play nervous irritability or exces- 
sive talkativeness; as a rule they are 
quiet, well-behaved and apparently some- 
what stupid and dull. It is seldom that 
the sensitive person takes the initiative 
in social contacts. His sensitiveness, 
although it restricts his actions, is not 
necessarily an evil; rather, it shows a 
character of the finer sort, self-intro- 
spective and considerate, although ego- 
tistical and sometimes conceited. Thor- 
eau’s remark that “nature is always on 
the side of the most sensitive” should 
never be forgotten, for it is true, but 


only when the sensitive person makes 
the attempt to conquer himself after 
recognizing the social weakness that his 
sensitiveness brings upon himself. Such 
a person often displays far more con- 
sideration, tolerance and intellectual in- 
sight than the so-called “normal,” who, 
if analyzed properly, would be found 
just as abnormal as anyone else, al- 
though his abnormalities remain hidden 
to people in general because his particu- 
lar fears, inhibitions and repressions are 
those commonly found in “normal” peo- 
ple and therefore pass unnoticed except 
to the person with a sensitive mind. 
James, in his Varieties of Religious 
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Experience, gives an excellent quotation 
from the diary of Mrs. Annie Besant, 
which comprehensively reveals the pecu- 
liarities of the sensitive type of mind. 


I have ever been the queerest mixture of 
weakness and strength, and have paid heavily 
for the weakness. As a child I used to suffer 
tortures of shyness, and if my shoe-lace was 
untied would feel shamefacedly that every eye 
was fixed on the unlucky string; as a girl I 
would shrink away from strangers and think 
myself unwanted and unliked, so that I was 
full of eager gratitude to anyone who noticed 
me kindly; as the young mistress of a house 
I was afraid of my servants, and would let 
careless work pass rather than bear the pain 
of reproving the ill-doer; when I have been 
lecturing and debating with no lack of spirit 
on the platform, I have preferred to go with- 
out what I wanted at the hotel rather than to 
ring and make the waiter fetch it. Combative 
on the platform in defense of any cause I 
cared for, I shrink from quarrel or disapproval 
in the house, and am a coward at heart in 
private while a good fighter in public. . . . An 
unkind look or word has availed to make me 
shrink into myself as a snail into its shell, 
while, on the platform, opposition makes me 
speak my best. 


It seems to me that this self-revela- 
tion of Mrs. Besant’s is the best approx- 
imate to the sensitiveness of deafness 
that exists, and those interested in the 
psychology of the deafened might do 
well to study such cases. To analyze 
this phenomenon here would be futile, 
as it would not help either the sensitive 
deafened or those who have to deal with 
them. However, I shall attempt to for- 
mulate a few general principles. 


Those persons who recognize their 
own sensitiveness in Mrs. Besant’s reve- 
lation should make a list of their indi- 
vidual social weaknesses and then do 
whatever they are afraid to do. As a 
general rule, the sensitive person will not 
admit that he is afraid. He will say 
that he doesn’t like to dine in restau- 
rants, talk to members of the opposite 
sex, or interview people on business 
matters. He should try to force himself 
to do the things he is afraid to do until 
the fear disappears. This he must do 
alone; no one can help him. 

Lip-reading teachers and the officials 
of leagues should be on the watch for 
these sensitive types and attempt to give 


them special consideration, but not spe- 
cial attention. A teacher should never 
call the attention of a sensitive deafened 
person to any of his defects, as this will 
only make matters worse. What he 
should do is to show the right way by 
personal example. If the subject lacks 
the power of observation necessary to 
correct himself, it is better to tolerate 
him as he is and make the best of it. 
Great care should be taken to treat the 
sensitive person in a formal manner, 
and no undue familiarity should ever be 
taken with him unless he is well known. 
This is because such people are gener- 
ally treated with familiarity by those 
who know them, and a stiff, formal po- 
liteness will appear to them as _ kind- 
ness which, as Mrs. Besant observed, 
was the quality to which she was most 
susceptible. Above all else, the sensi- 
tive person should never be deceived 
about anything, no matter how trivial. 
For example, every joke is fundamen- 
tally based upon a lie. One tells some- 
one else something that is not literally 
true, and if one is believed, one laughs 
at the victim for being so simple as to 
believe the lie. This form of humor is 
so universal that normal people recog- 
nize it at once; but the sensitive deaf- 
ened person believes what is said to him 
literally, and as a consequence of re- 
peatedly being fooled he will grow mor- 
bidly suspicious and entirely callous to 
ridicule, so that he will ignore it en- 
tirely, although intellectually aware of 
the deceit being practiced upon him. It 
is in this way that the sensitive person 
acquires his Schopenhauerian insight into 
human motivation, for his powers of 
observation are unconsciously being 
trained in a narrow field, and as a result 
he grows so acute that it becomes a 
difficult matter to deal with him. When 
he has reached this state he can, pro- 
vided that he has a good mind, train 
himself to ignore the little deceits prac- 
ticed upon him, and then he may even 
work up a defensive attitude which will 
permit him to meet his “normal” broth- 
ers and sisters on a plane of equality. 














THIS SENSITIVENESS OF OURS 


Eva R. Bartrp 


¢¢ J HAVE too much pride to wear a 
hearing device. I’m very sensi- 
tive.” And so she loses the little 

hearing she has, an expensive pride. 

Students take up lip-reading, pledg- 
ing the teacher to secrecy. They are so 
“sensitive,” they wouldn’t want anyone 
to know they needed it. Some of us 
would be so proud of the new accom- 
plishment that we'd shout it from the 
housetops. 

But making due allowance for wide 
differences in personalities, there is 
something to be said for the sensitive- 
ness of the hard of hearing. What is 
it, this sensitiveness of ours, and what 
are we going to do with it? 

We are different from other people, 
there’s no disputing that, and it is no 
doubt the desire to minimize that dif- 
ference which makes some people want 
to hide it. But it’s rather an ostrich 
game. The brave soul comes out into 
the open, whether by hearing device or 
lip-reading or what not. But is the 
sensitiveness gone? After we’ve made 
the best of it, and fought the good 
fight, there’s still an aching something 
that does not die. We are not going 
about with a chip on our shoulder or 
our hearts on our sleeves, but—oh, you 
know! 

Now it seems to me that the thing 
to do is to use that sensitiveness. Make 
it an asset in life, the key that opens 
the door to other lives. Be the under- 
standing-est person there is. There are 
other misfortunes than yours. Study 
them. You would be considerate of a 
deafened person of course; you be- 
long to the same fraternity. But have 
you studied the needs of friends with 
seriously. impaired vision? Has not 
being able to hear public speakers given 
you some understanding of what it 
must mean not to be able to read the 
newspapers or magazines? Have you 
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sought out the shut-ins, who will gladly 
“speak louder” for the joy of having 
some one to speak with at all? 

Recently I spent a fortnight in a dor- 
mitory for college girls. As I studied 
the types there I came upon a little de- 
formed girl. Her face was attractive, 
but her back was a huge hump. I re- 
marked that she seemed alone in the 
crowd, and the other girls told me that 
she was rather “uppity.” Four feet and 
a half of crippled womanhood, facing 
the world bravely! Uppity—I hoped 
she was. But she wasn’t. When I put 
my arms across her shoulder and of- 
fered her my ear trumpet to speak into, 
and said “we,” her eyes gleamed with 
comradeship. Before I left she told 
me her plans and ambitions; she was 
working her way and already had her 
foot on the first round of the ladder of 
success. “We have to do things better 
than other folks, that’s all,” she said. 

I added her bit of wisdom to my own 
store and registered a vow to keep my 
eyes open for folks who might seem 
“uppity.” Are you one of the senior 
comrades on the Trail of Understand- 
ing? 

I doubt not there is a price to pay. 
Our sensitiveness must not be mere 
sentimentality and self-pity. Out of our 
own struggle with a single handicap 
must come strength to reach out and 
help those with other handicaps. It is 
no Via Dolorosa that we travel; rather 
we are in the Training Camp of Life, 
and to have my discipline make me un- 
derstand another’s need helps us both. 
The world is slowly moving up to the 
idea of brotherhood. We who are han- 
dicapped should be the pioneers. 





ATTEND A SUMMER MEETING 


It is not too early to make plans to attend 
a summer meeting. If Staunton does not offer 
what you need, St. Louis will; and vice versa. 











I NOW FIRMLY RESOLVE— 


Joun A, FERRALL 


NDER the title, “The Danger of 

Chance Ideas,” the Golden Book 

for October, 1927, retells the old 
story of the Turkish pasha, a benevolent 
old gentleman, who had a long white 
beard of which he was inordinately 
proud. One day he was asked by a wag 
whether, when he went to bed, he put 
the beard inside the coverings or out- 
side. The question rather startled the 
owner of the beard. He had never 
given this matter a thought and for the 
life of him he could not remember 
which he did. He was so much im- 
pressed by the question, however, that 
he promised to take note that night and 
report the next day. 


When he went to bed that evening 
he was totally demoralized to find that 
he could not get to sleep no matter 
whether he placed his beard inside the 
covers or outside. And he could not 
remember which method he had fol- 
lowed in the past. He got no sleep that 
night, puzzling over the question. The 
same thing happened the second night. 
On the third day his temper got the best 
of him and he called in a barber and 
had the beard removed. 


What happened? Well, he had been 
so accustomed to the mass of hair on 
his neck that its removal caused him 
to catch a heavy cold. It developed into 
pneumonia; and he died. 

Pondering over this story and con- 
sidering the danger of chance ideas, I 
have decided that it explained just what 
happened to my lip-reading ability. It 
was exposed to a sudden chill, it caught 
cold, and it died—almost. 

To begin with, it is probable that I 
was not any too well equipped by nature 
for this particular study. The gift of 
putting two and two together was large- 
ly denied me. I insist upon seeing all 
that is said before I believe any of it. 
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I can find “synthesis” in the diction- 
ary, but I cannot illustrate it in actual 
performance. 

In a small town a new letterbox was 
being put up when some school children 
came along and stopped to wonder to 
whom it belonged. 

“It must be for the minister,” said 
one little boy. 

“You’re crazy!” promptly contradicted 
an equally small girl. “It can’t be for 
the minister. Don’t you see it says on 
it: No Collections on Sunday?” 

That girl would make a good lip- 
reader, I am sure. 

Furthermore, I did not enter upon the 
study of lip-reading with any especial 
enthusiasm. Why should I? I had never 
listened to people when I could hear; 
why should I be any more anxious to 
see what they had to say to me? I 
merely happened to think that speech- 
reading would prove a very useful 
bridge to tide over the break if total 
deafness came. (It was!) 

There was one advantage. I had been 
a stenographer for years and as my 
hearing had long been anything but per- 
fect there were times when I missed part 
of the dictation. I suppose, for that 
matter, that I seldom heard all of the 
dictation; I merely fooled myself into 
thinking that I did. And I learned to 
build up complete sentences even where 
some words were missing in the dicta- 
tion. This, of course, is exactly what 
the speeech-reader must do, for it is not 
often that he can see every word that is 
spoken to him. So long as I had the 
key words, back in those stenographer 
days, I managed very well. I say J 
managed very well, because, as I look 
back and consider, I see that it must 
have been rather trying on my employ- 
ers. Verily, the friends and employers 
of the hard of hearing sometimes suffer 
as much from deafness as the deafened 
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themselves do—though in a different 
way ! 

Time went on, and with it my hearing. 
When total deafness came I had enough 
lip-reading skill to be able to understand 
readily three or four intimate friends. 
As I cared not a bit for listening to 
general conversation or to sermons or 
lectures, deafness interfered but little 
with my social life. 

Silver spots made their appearance in 
various parts of the dark cloud of deaf- 
ness until it looked to me like a silver 
cloud with but a few dark spots on it. 
As I have said, I never was an en- 
thusiastic listener. Perhaps this was in 
part due to the fact that I seem to be 
one of those unfortunates who may be 
termed the “shoulders” of humanity. Peo- 
ple have always wept upon my shoulders 
and told me their troubles. With total 
deafness much of this disappeared. I 
found, too, that I now had a perfect 
excuse for not attending the sermons 
and lectures that had always rather bored 
me, no matter how eloquent. the speaker. 
And in addition I. found to my delight 
that I could now talk continually, with 
the other fellow contributing merely a 
nod of assent or otherwise. Ah, “thim 
were the happy days!” 

Then came the day when my teacher 
happened to comment on the improve- 
ment in my speech-reading skill, calling 
attention to the fact that she seldom 
had to write out words for me any more. 
“What,” said I to myself on the way 
home from the school, “if I should be- 
come so skillful in this amazing art that 
I could again take part in general con- 
versation and understand almost as well 
as if I could hear. Wouldn’t it be won- 
derful? Or would it?” Aye, there was 
the rub! Would it? Once more I 
should be able to “listen” to the other 
fellow. Again lectures and sermons 
might be open to me. Would it be so 
very wonderful? I decided that it would 
not. It would simply lead me back into 
the very paths I had been so glad to 
leave. 


From then on I found myself back- 
sliding a trifle, and avoiding too much 
of a display of lip-reading skill. There 
were times when I went out of my way, 
in conversation and in print, to boast 
that I was the worst speech-reader in the 
world. I really did not want to become 
an expert. Oh, yes, I know the story 
of the fox and the grapes, but remember 
that I had actually reached some of the 
lower bunches—and they were sour to 
my taste! 

I overlooked the powerful influence of 
mind over matter, a thing clear to every 
true pollyanna. Yes, we pollyannas 
know that as a man thinketh in his heart 
so he is, and before I realized it clearly 
I had thought myself into the very con- 
dition I boasted about and had become 
at least one of the worst if not the worst 
speech-reader alive. My _ subconscious 
mind, you see, had torn down the 
speech-reading edifice that my teacher 
(not I!) had so painstakingly erected. 

Then the tide came in again. I sup- 
pose I am something of a freak, phy- 
sically as well as mentally. While my 
father never traveled abroad, there is a 
story that describes me rather aptly. An 
American, touring Europe with his young 
son, was venting his sarcasm on a small 
zoological garden in a city he was visit- 
ing. “Say, keeper,” he said to an offi- 
cial standing nearby, “I’d like to buy 
this little zoological garden for my son.” 
The official looked thoughtfully at the 
boy, whose appearance was rather un- 
usual. “Thank you, sir,” he said. “And 
we'd like to have your little boy for our 
zoological garden.” 

Well, I suppose they could use me 
even yet. At any rate, having decided 
that speech-reading was not only not 
necessary but actually undesirable in my 
life, I now find myself wishing for more 
skill in the art. Why? The answer is 
easy—sheer contrariness. Or perhaps it 
is a matter of principle. A judge was 
questioning a man brought before him 
and ‘charged with assaulting another 
man. “He said my wife was the ugliest 
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woman in town,” declared the prisoner. 
The judge, who happened to know him 
personally, looked at him in astonish- 
ment. “Why,” he exclaimed, “you are 
not married.” The prisoner nodded. “I 
know,” he said, “but it was the principle 
of the thing.” 

People write to me and insist that lip- 
reading has no value—write this to me, 
when I abandoned it because it was too 
successful! Scientific investigators try 
to make me believe that present methods 
of lip-reading are weak; that they permit 
us to see not more than twenty-five per 
cent of any conversation: or rather that 
they permit us to discriminate only about 
twenty-five per cent of the sounds by 
watching the face of the speaker. This, 
by the way, is not as discouraging as it 
sounds, because it is quite likely that 
even five per cent of the average con- 
versation is too much for any practical 
use; but even so, when any one tries to 
tell me that a thing cannot be done he 
is not discouraging me; he is just issu- 
ing a challenge. I am like that; just a 


‘zoological specimen. 


Another and stronger reason for my 
renewed interest in the art is that peo- 
ple are going around saying that I am 
the worst lip-reader in the world. Oh, 
yes, I have said exactly that, but saying 
it myself and having other people say 
it are two entirely different things. 
“Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 
declares the poet; but in our maturity 
we want the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth from Heaven and 
earth and the inhabitants thereof. I do not 
want the impression to get abroad that 
anybody can do anything that I cannot 
do. After all, men are but men; we are 
descended from a common source, 
whether seaweed or other substance. 
“All the animals,” declares Dr. Stephen 
Leacock of McGill University, “are de- 
scended from one another. The horse 
is really a bird and is the same animal 
as the crow. The differences between 
them are purely superficial. If a crow 
had two more feet and no feathers it 
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would be a horse except for its size.” 
My sentiments exactly. And my New 
Year’s resolution is to use every effort 
to make people realize that while as a 
speech-reader I may look somewhat like 
a crow, I am really a horse. The differ- 
ence is purely superficial. 

I now firmly resolve— 





MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


The deaf children who enroll in —————— 
School for the Deaf come from great dis- 
tances and in most cases owing to the great 
expense connected with traveling, the parents 
are compelled to send their children in care 
of the conductor. In such cases the school 
issues cards with which the children are 
tagged. On these cards is written the child’s 
name and address, etc. One September two 
little deaf lads, about six years of age, boarded 
the same train at different points. They both 
were beginners, never away from home be- 
fore. It was not long until they became 
acquainted. The slower of the two lads had 
a photo of his mother which he presented to 
his new friend. After a while they also 
exchanged tags. When they arrived at the 
school their cards were taken and they were 
introduced by the name the cards bore. As 
time elapsed letters were sent to the parents, 
acquainting them with their children’s progress. 
The slow little boy’s parents received en- 
couraging notes, while the bright child’s 
parents were informed that it was impossible 
to teach the boy, he was very deficient, etc. 
The parents thought that the boy was home- 
sick or bashful and did not give the matter 
sufficient attention. Finally the faculty at the 
school decided to send the slow child home. 
They instructed the matron who was to accom- 
pany him to insist on the parents taking the 
child and putting him in an institution for the 
feeble-minded. When the matron and her little 
charge arrived at their destination they saw 
only one man at the depot. Approaching, the 
man inquired if the lady had seen a little deaf 
boy on that train. The lady replied that this 
was the boy for whom he was waiting. The 
man said: “No, I am waiting for my boy who 
is coming from .’ Immediately an 
argument ensued, the lady insisting that the 
man must take the boy, adding “they told me 
you wouldn’t want him, but you must take 
him.” Finally the matron, her charge and the 
gentleman returned to the school where the 
father identified his own little son and then 
the prank was discovered.—Our Young People. 


KNEW WHERE HE WAS GOING 

A customer came into the drug store Sun- 
day morning and asked, “Can you give me 
two nickels for a dime?” 

“Sure,” replied the druggist, going to the 
cash register and getting them. “And I hope 
you enjoy the sermon,” he added as he handed 
the change to his customer.” — 

















THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF WASHINGTON 


HE Speech-Reading Club was born 

at the Volta Bureau on February 

14, 1920. The entire Voltaic bat- 
tery brought it to life and invited dis- 
tinguished godmothers to attend its 
christening. Miss Mildred Kennedy 
came all the way from Boston; Miss 
Annetta W. Peck from New York; 
Miss Cora Kinzie from Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. N. Todd Porter from New 
Jersey to officiate on the occasion. 
Through its earliest infancy the Volta 
Bureau mothered it, but after its first 
summer it was wisely decided that it 
must learn to walk alone. So a sunny 
nursery was secured, and mainly by the 
devotion of the Washington teachers of 
speech- reading, the youngster was 
started in the way it should go, though 
its steps were feeble and its resources 
feebler still. For several years it 
seemed impossible to keep up a home 
during the summer months. 


Washington is peculiarly a winter 
city, despite the fact that so large a 
number of its people have only a brief 
vacation. The opposite of hibernation 
is estivation, and the old theory was 
that Washington estivated; being gaily 
alive all winter and going to sleep all 
summer. But that theory. has died a 
lingering death, along with the other 
theory that Washington summer climate 
is a close second to Hades. 

Nevertheless, infant clubs still have 
a hard time weathering the heated term. 
If the Speech-Reading Club had an ice- 
cream fund, warranted not to melt dur- 
ing dog-days, it might grow rapidly 
even then, since summer is naturally 
the period of growth. 

After several years of existence on 
the half-shell, it did attain to a year- 
around habitat. It was only one floor 
of an old house, fallen from the high 
estate of a “residence” to the real es- 
tate business. For meetings and con- 
veniences of access it was ideal, but 
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1T IS ATTRACTIVE, BUT NOT CLOSE TO 
THE CENTER OF THINGS 


it lacked many necessities of domestic 
comfort. The child did not improve in 
stature and worked rather hard to keep 
the roof over its head, but it had a 
very enjoyable family life and cele- 
brated its birthdays with much pride 
and enthusiasm. Being born on St. 
Valentine’s Day has manifest advan- 
tages when it comes to celebrating— 
you light the candles of your heart and 
it becomes a universal offering. 

When the Federation decided to hold 
its 1924 Conference in Washington, the 
young club grew up overnight with the 
responsibility of being host to the na- 
tional body. Thanks to the charms of 
Lady Washington, the courtesy of the 
Medical Society in giving the use of 
its perfect assembly room, and espe- 
cially to the gracious reception by the 
First Lady of the Land, the club made 
the visitors remember their welcome 
and forget its shortcomings. 
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THE “SOCIAL TWIN” IS WIDE AWAKE 


The stimulus to increased activity 
and the publicity which is of such value 
to a club in having a meeting of the 
Federation in its own city, was lost to 
Washington because of that summer 
torper, to which I have referred, and 
because the clubrooms were not open 
during the day. That brings up one of 
the local problems that is hampering 


ecutive secretary or an employment offi- 
cer to keep regular hours every business 
day. The twofold aim of every organ- 
ization for the deafened being both 
practical and social, each one is apt to 
be confronted in the beginning with the 
dilemma of choosing which of the 
twins is to be the favorite. Wise pa- 
rents develop both equally, but there 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS ARE MUCH ENJOYED 


the growth of the Washington club. 
Living and working conditions of most 
communities differ from ours. Nine- 
tenths of the members of the Washing- 
ton club are in Government service and 
can attend no classes nor meetings in 
the daytime. To follow the approved 
recipe for making a. successful speech- 
reading club, one should have an ex- 


are situations in which they know that 
one may be allowed to sleep, while the 
other grows and works until it is strong 
enough to wake its sister and help her 
to grow quickly and surely to equal 
development. 

Washington met this problem after 
two years more of purely social growth, 
with the one twin happy enough, but 
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not being fed according to formula. 
The question was: Shall we try to 
waken the dormant twin by employing 
an executive nurse, and will the busi- 
ness twin do more good and bring in 
more playmates, or shall we get a more 
homelike place for the social twin to 
live in and attract more companions, 
and then wake up the business twin with 
better prospects of doing social service 
in the wider sense? 

Undoubtedly, the orthodox would say 
at once: Community service first. Un- 
doubtedly, the principle is correct. This 
is no argument to defend Washington’s 
method of bringing up the speech-read- 
ing twins. This is merely the story of 
what we have done and why we have 
done it. It is not offered as an example 
and any organization is at liberty to 
take it as a warning. 

But we continued to feel that we were 
accomplishing something in keeping the 
family atmosphere—intangible property, 
not taxable, but having a definite value 
in the mental inventory. We could see 
it working to create renewed interest in 
life for some discouraged souls and, 
furthermore, we knew our town and the 
somewhat unusual difficulties in the 
employment problem, due to the fact 
that Government positions are the aim 
of almost everyone seeking work out- 
side of trade. And for such positions 
everybody must go through the civil 
service examination and stand on the 
waiting list for an indefinite time. When 
an organization like the Young Wom- 


en’s Christian Association in a city 


numbering about half a million does 
not attempt to maintain an employ- 
ment office (though its secretaries do 
try to help applicants) our little club 
thought it better to concentrate on get- 
ting a local habitation and a name be- 
fore attempting the larger and harder 
task. 

Right or wrong, that is what has 
been undertaken, with $54 in the treas- 
ury and ten times that amount of au- 
dacity in the minds of a few leaders. 
A house of ten rooms promised to meet 
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its own rent provided we could keep 
the lodging rooms filled. 

How did we dare? By asking loans 
from members in sums of $10 or more, 
on which we are paying 6 per cent in- 
terest, to mature in three years from 
their date. There were generous gifts 
of money and furnishings and, starting 
with the estimate that we must borrow 
$1,500 in order to be safe, we have 
gone on for two years with only $600 
in loans. Lodgings have not often been 
fully occupied, so that the treasury has 
met a monthly rent of more than $50, 
in addition to the increased expenses of 
heating, service and incidental house 
matters. 

The great drawback is that the house 
is far from the center of things, not 
easy to find, even for Washingtonians. 

We have just inaugurated, by private 
subscription, the long-desired social 
service work, with a competent officer 
ready to work up the employment prob- 
lem, the demonstrating of hearing aids, 
and the advertising of the club. 

But these things cannot be success- 
fully accomplished in a quiet street, 
where nobody sees us. Once more we 
are house-hunting, with our desires cen- 
tered on a section where suitable houses 
are few, rents are soaring like air- 
planes, and our hopes dropping to earth 
like lead plummets. But are we down- 
hearted? Not a bit of it! We are 
bound to get our light out from under 
the bushel and make it shine before 
men; for it is a light, though its can- 
dlepower cannot be expressed in figures. 
In fact, statistics are not our strong 
point; you will observe none are quoted. 
Not that we are indifferent to the power 
of numbers. We, too, are crying “more 
members!” Shall we put a sign in our 
window, advertise in the want column, 
or stage a robbery and get into news- 
paper headlines? The latter would be 
the most modern method, but the club 
owns neither plate, nor jewels, nor 
anything of value for notoriety, for, as 
those who read may see, these are the 
short and simple annals of the poor. 














SOME OUTGROWTHS OF THE PARKER 
PRACTICE DAY SCHOOL 


RucHIie. A. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


HE Deaf-Oral Department of the 

Parker Practice School is now or- 

ganized to cover the work done 
in the first six grades of the “hearing” 
department. When this work is com- 
pleted the deaf children are transferred 
to the Parker Junior High School, 
where they are enrolled in the regular 
classes and carry on their work on the 
same footing as their hearing asso- 
ciates. When students enroll in the 
Parker Junior High School they are 
classified into slow and fast groups by 
a series of intelligence tests. Up to the 
present time the deaf children have 
been placed in the slower group in or- 
der to give them the benefit of the 
more intensive drill in the essentials of 
the course, and to relieve them of the 
necessity of competing with the su- 
perior group. The arrangement has 
been satisfactory and, so far, the pupils 
have done very creditable work. The 
brighter ones of the group have con- 
sistently ranked in the upper quartile, 
while in a few cases the deaf children 
have achieved highest rank, outdis- 
tancing all the hearing members of their 
group. 

Since the Parker Junior High School 
is housed on the same campus as the 
Parker Practice School, it is possible 
for the children to come back to the 
Deaf Department for a daily period in 
speech and speech-reading. This ar- 
rangement, however, is only temporary, 
for soon we expect to have a regularly 
trained teacher of the deaf enrolled on 
the faculty of the Parker Junior High 
School to give this special help and to 
advise, assist and encourage when need 
arises. This Junior High Department 
is only two years old, but we feel great- 
ly encouraged by the way the plan has 
worked out so far, and we have great 


MIRRIELEES 


hopes for its future. There are now 
fourteen deaf children in the Junior 
High School, and this number will be 
increased in February, when another 
class from the Deaf-Oral Department 
will enter. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


For several years before the inaug- 
uration of our Junior High School 
classes, eighth-grade graduates of the 
Parker Practice Day School had en- 
tered Parker Senior High School. This 
high school work was established by 
Miss Annah Taylor in response to the 
need for a trained teacher of the deaf 
pupils and to continue the speech and 
speech-reading practice in the high 
school period. Miss Taylor’s pioneer 
work was of great value, both to the 
deaf children who entered from our 
department and to the hard of hearing 
pupils from other high schools who 
transferred to Parker High School 
when they learned that speech-reading 
was one of the regular electives offered 
in that school. Miss Taylor’s death, 
last spring, meant a serious loss in that 
branch of our work. Until Miss Tay- 
lor’s successor is appointed, her work is 
being carried on by teachers from our 
school, who go over to the Senior High 
School to conduct the speech-reading 
classes. 


PRE-VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


In our department, as in every other, 
there are children who for various rea- 
sons do not advance as rapidly nor as 
far in the academic branches as we 
should like to see them. These chil- 
dren heretofore have usually dropped 
out of school when they reached six- 
teen and taken whatever work chance 
happened to fling in their way. - Until 
this year it has been a matter of great 
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regret that in our Day Schools we 
have not been able to offer these 
children the advantages of a varied and 
adequate shop experience. The most 
we could offer them was three hours 
each week of manual training, con- 
sisting of wood-work, basketry, chair 
caning and mechanical drawing, for the 
boys; and sewing and cooking for the 
same limited time for the girls. For 
this reason we sought the opportunity 
of placing some of these pupils in pre- 
vocational schools where they might 
have a broader shop experience. 


In September of this year eighteen 
of our deaf boys, fourteen years of 
age and over, were transferred with 
two of our teachers to the Tilden Tech- 
nical Pre-Vocational School, where they 
will have five hours of regular school 
work with a trained teacher of the deaf, 
plus one hour of shop work daily. The 
shop work includes short courses in 
wood, metal; electricity and printing. 





The boys have some experience in these 


. particular lines which may enable them 


to judge what they would like to do, 
or are most capable of doing. 

In September, also, a class of seven 
girls, over fourteen years of age, were 
transferred with a teacher to the Lucy 
Flower Technical Pre-Vocational 
School where they, in addition to their 
regular school work, will be given les- 
sons in cooking, sewing, household 
management, millinery, manicuring and 
hairdressing. Although the limited 
time spent in each subject will not be 
sufficient to develop in the pupils any 
degree of skill, yet the experience in 
the use of modern methods in the vari- 
ous lines which the pre-vocational 
schools offer, will enable our boys and 
girls to go out into the world with an 
intelligent attitude toward modern in- 
dustry and make a deliberate choice of 
an occupation, which we believe will 
result in more satisfied workers and 
better citizens. 





A PROJECT IN RHYTHM 


HELEN 


HIS rhythm project is based on 

the work in Eurhythmics, by 

Jacques Dalcroze, adapted to the 
deaf child. We have been using it at 
the Parker Practice Day School for the 
past two years with a class of eight 
deaf children ranging in age from 
seven to ten years. In order to give 
an account of the work with this class 
it is necessary to describe some of the 
basic principles of Dalcroze as we have 
adapted them to our work. 

First, we developed 2, 3, 4 and 5 
pulse rhythms. The first beat is al- 
ways accented, and there is a charac- 
teristic movement for every count; 
using both arms and. feet. The arm 
movements are based on the conduc- 
tor’s beat, and indicate time, as: 2/4, 


HAMMER 


3/4, 4/4, etc., or the number of pulses 
to the measure. The foot movements 
indicate time value of a note (or syl- 
lable), as a whole note, a half note, a 
quarter note. In two pulse rhythm, 
the arms are extended obliquely for- 
ward over the head in a straight line, 
palms forward, head up and eyes on 
the finger tips. The left toe is at the 
right heel. There is a straight line 
from the heel of the left foot to the 
finger tips. This is the initial position. 
On the accented count of 1, the arms 
are pulled down with force to the sides 
of the body, the fists clenched, and an 
accented step is taken on the left foot. 
On 2 the arms are extended as in the 
first position, while a step is taken un- 
accented on the right foot. This is 











continued in time with 
rhythm on the piano. 


two pulse 
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2/4 TIME, QUARTER NOTES 
Following is a brief description of 3, 
4, and 5 pulse rhythm: 
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3/4 TIME, QUARTER NOTES 
Arm movements: down, out to sides, 


up 


Foot movements: walking 


step— 


Step, step, step. The accent for foot. 


movements changes, coming first left, 
right, left, right, left, right, etc. 


Joe sade 


4/4 TIME, QUARTER NOTES 








Arm movements: down, cross in 
front, out to sides, up. 
Foot movements: walking step— 


step, step, step, step. Accent always on 
left foot. 
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5/4 TIME, QUARTER NOTES 

Arm movements: down, cross, out 
(front), out (side), up. 

Foot movements: walking step— 
step, step, step, step, step. Accent for 
foot movements changes as in 3/4 time. 

To develop the rhythm, we first had 
the children feel two pulse rhythm on 
the piano, and showed them the musical 
notation for it on the blackboard. Then 
we tried first the arm positions in time 
with the piano, the children watching 
my direction. When they had mastered 
these, we added the foot movements, 
letting them walk two pulse rhythm 
with correct arm and foot positions. 
We introduced, 3, 4, and 5 pulse 
rhythms in the same manner. 

When the children had become famil- 
iar with each of these rhythms, they 
could shut their eyes, feel the piano, 
and show which rhythm they felt. 
They then translated it into Dalcroze 
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by walking, using correct arm and foot 
positions in time with the piano. Miss 
Howes played the piano, and I directed, 
using a baton. When I wished the 
class to stop, I raised both. arms above 
my head. By observing my count, the 
class could keep perfect time with the 
piano. Later, one child could come, 
feel the piano with his eyes shut, show 
which rhythm he felt, and the other 
children fall in line with him and keep 
perfect time, with no direction from 
me. By showing which rhythm I 
wanted, they could fall into it without 
my direction and keep it. The differ- 
ent rhythms became so familiar to the 
children that they could direct them- 
selves. 

In using Dalcroze Eurhythmics with 
a class of hearing children, the instruc- 
tor can play one rhythm, quickly change 
to another, and by listening, the class 
will follow without losing a count. We 
tried the same principle with the deaf 
children, but instead of listening, they 
had to watch my baton, be alert, and 
think quickly. After considerable prac- 
tice they could change readily from one 
rhythm to another without losing the 
beat. They could direct themselves in 
this also. 

We also assigned rhythms to differ- 
ent members of the class. When their 
rhythm was played, they followed the 
beat of my baton, keeping time till I 
changed, then stopping as the next beat 
was picked up by another child. By 
assigning rhythms to different corners 
of the room, we made a game of it, 
having the whole class feel the rhythm 
played on the piano with their eyes 
shut and seeing who could run to the 
correct corner first. 

We developed the whole, half and 
quarter notes with their corresponding 
positions and notations. 
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4/4 TIME, WHOLE NOTES 


Arm movements: down, 
front, out to side, up. 
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cross in 
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Foot movements: step left, point 
forward right, point side right, together. 
Jd} | 





2/4 TIME, HALF NOTES 
Arm movements: down up (de- 
scribed in 2 pulse rhythm). 
Foot movements: 1, step left; 2, 
bend both knees slightly, accenting 1. 
Half-note is taken slowly. 





> - 
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4/4 TIME, QUARTER NOTES 
Arm movements: down, cross. in 
front, out to side, up. 
Foot movements: walking step— 


step, step, step, step. 
By the teacher’s pointing out any one 
of these notes or asking for them by 
name, the children could give them 
readily. After practice, I could write 
an exercise on the board, consisting of 
four measures, and the class could in- 
terpret it, keeping perfect time and 
using correct arm and foot positions. 
The following is an example of one of 
the exercises : 
a 
° 


ae 
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4/4 TIME 

After some drill the children could 
make exercises, too. One child would 
make up and write his on the board 
and the others interpret it. 

After this work in Eurhythmics, we 
organized an orchestra, consisting of 
drums, tambourines, triangles and cym- 
bals. The class could follow the beat 
and keep perfect rhythm from the first 
attempt. They were also able to work 
out folk dances very quickly. 

The children enjoyed the rhythm 
work thoroughly, and besides teaching 
them to be alert and to think quickly, 
we feel that it gave them a very good 
sense of body rhythm and accent which 
will carry over into speech. We have 
done some speech work in_ syllables 
and words in’ connection with this 





rhythm work and shall continue the 
development of rhythm in relation to 
speech. 





“HEALED” 


In an issue of the Minneapolis Journal some 
weeks ago there appeared an advertisement 
with the following heading in display type: 


HEAR! 


Deaf-Mute Speaks 
Sunday 
Who Was Healed at 
Roberts Brothers’ Revival 


Accompanying the advertisement as an in- 
set was a picture of Jesse W. Erley, a former 
pupil of this school. Erley is living in St. 
Paul, and any one wishing to investigate will 
find that he is just as deaf and dumb as he 
ever was. There has been no healing in his 
case. Years ago, when Erley was a pupil 
here at school he was taught speech and lip- 
reading to some extent. He was able to speak 
a few words and sentences, no more. It is 
probable that the “healers” experimented on 
him, and when they found that he could speak 
some words, they claimed it as a miracle of 
their own performance, when it was really 
but a repetition of what he had learned at 
school. 


The above is but one of many instances 
where the public generally, and parents of 
deaf children in particular, are deluded by 
unconfirmed newspaper advertisements or news 
items. The Minneapolis Journal has a reputa- 
tion for barring from its columns questionable 
and misleading advertisements. It is surprising 
that it should have accepted the advertisement 
in question without investigation or confirma- 
tion—The Companion (Minnesota.) 





THE HOUSE OF SILENCE 
To Tue Dear 


I live in a House of Silence, 
No voices call to me, 

No music breaks the stillness 
Of the dull monotony. 


My house is filled with shadows, 
But its windows face the day, 

And they see the light, and wonder 
What the busy World must say— 


With its myriad tongues and voices, 
And its ceaseless rush and din, 
But it’s closed, my House of Silence, 

And no sound can enter in. 


Yet my soul, my soul is singing, 
I can feel its ecstasy, 
And I know I'll hear its music 
In the Land of Things to Be! 
—Helen Trafford Moore. 

















A HISTORY PROJECT IN SIXTH GRADE 


Acnes O’CoNNELL 


N teaching the European background 
of American history to a sixth grade 
class of deaf children, the teacher 

chose for her aims: 


1. To create such an interest in the 
subject that it would carry out be- 
yond the classroom period. 


2. To use the subject matter as a 
means of learning how to study. 


This class was conducted'in a school 
which is fortunate in having two li- 
braries, one a branch of the Public 
Library in the same building and the 
other a Normal School Library, from 
which the teacher was permitted to 
draw books and to keep them for a 
longer period of time than usual, if 
they were not in demand. Besides 
these there were some which belonged 
to the elementary school itself. Then, 
too, each child was requested to get his 
own library card. 

A list of books pertaining to the 


subject being studied, was furnished to_ 


each child and put into his notebook, 
so that he knew what to ask for at 
the Library. There were all kinds of 
books, myths, legends, histories, bio- 
graphical sketches, magazines, novels 
and readers. Sometimes the whole book 
was to be read, and sometimes just 
certain passages. These were also in- 
dicated. By providing a sea of simple 
historical reading, the teacher hoped to 
accomplish her first aim. 

Up until this time, the method used 
in teaching was the question and an- 
swer one. It seemed that the class was 
now old enough and had language 
enough for the teacher to demand some- 
thing more from them. At first, a 
guidance outline, made from the text 
by the teacher, was given to the class. 
Then, with books open, the class and 
teacher read and discussed the text, 
following the outline. Most of the 
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work in this early stage was done by 
the teacher. After a great deal of this 
work was done, enough so that the 
pupils understood what was expected, 
an outline was given to them and they 
were asked to recite upon the topics 
in it. One sentence given by a pupil 
upon one heading of the outline was 
not accepted. He had to have at least 
two, three were more acceptable, and 
if he could furnish four, he was made 
to feel that he was Pericles II. 


These outlines were kept in their 
notebooks. Maps were drawn and also 
put into them. Pictures, cut out of 
old discarded histories and geographies, 
added to the children’s interest in them 
and Perry pictures help to make them 
want to keep the notebooks in neater 
condition, as well as contributing to 
their attractiveness. 


As the children grew in power, a 
further step was introduced. One topic 
of the outline was chosen, about which 
a paragraph was to be written. When 
the class was called, the topics of the 
outline were taken up in regular order, 
and when the one was reached that 
called for the written assignment, the 
paragraphs were put on the blackboard 
and corrected. Then they were copied 
in their notebooks. The following is 
a sample of the earliest work done: 


THE ACROPOLIS 


The Acropolis is a hill 1,000 feet long, 500 
feet wide and 200 feet high. There were 
many beautiful statues there. One of them 
was Athene. It was about fifty feet high and 
made of bronze. There were some buildings 
there, too. One was the Parthenon. That 
was a temple with two rooms in it. In one 
room was a beautiful statue of Athene made 
of ivory and gold. In her hand was a statue 
of Victory.’ The theatre was on this hill, too. 
It had no roof. About 30,000 people could 
sit in it—-VERA JOHNSON. 


Later, a different type composition 
was asked for; that was an imagina- 
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tive one. Crossing the Alps with 
Hannibal was told by the teacher, as 
an example. Then the title, “I, An 
Early Christian,” was given to them to 
treat in the same way. The stories 
were short but they did portray the 
atmosphere of the times. 


I, AN EARLY CHRISTIAN 


One day I walked along the rough road. I 
met a Roman boy. He asked me who I was 
and I replied, “I am an early Christian.” He 
said he did not like the early Christians and I 
told him that he was crazy. He was very 
angry and he jumped over me and knocked me 
down. I got up on my feet again and hit 
him very hard and he ran home as fast as 
his legs could carry him. I went home and 
told my mother all about it—CaATHERINE DE 
Younc. 

Under the division of Rome and Her 
Contributions to the World, there was 
a small section, which the class worked 
out alone. This was the outline that 


was handed to them. 


ROME, THE CAPITAL OF AN EMPIRE 


I. The extent of the empire. 
II. The buildings in the City of Rome. 


A. The theatre. 
B. The Coliseum. 
C. Circus Maximus. 
D. The Palace of Nero. 
E. The Forum. 
F. The Baths. 
III. The People of Rome. 
A. Classes. 


B. Senators.. 
C. Artists and Teachers. 


IV. Activities of the people. 
A. Going to School. 
B. A Roman Triumph. 
C. Making Books. 


WORK TO DO 


I. Make a map for topic I. 
II. Write one paragraph about topic II 
and another about topic III. 


III. Choose sub-topic A, B, or C, and 
write a story either imaginative or descriptive. 

Some children preferred to do the 
descriptive type of writing, probably 
because they had done more of it. Af- 
ter they had done some of the imagina- 
tive, a choice of either was given, be- 
cause it was the use of language that 
was sought, and if a child could do 
better with one type than the other, he 
was given the privilege of choosing it. 





Teaching history without some drill 
would be comparable to teaching arith- 
metic to a class without the knowledge 
of the fundamental processes. A few 
important dates and important per- 
sonages were therefore subjected to 
drill treatment. In checking up, as a 
unit of work was finished, the True 
and False test was used exclusively, 
at first. This eliminated the possibility 
of a language handicap taking more 
time than the subject matter being 
dealt with, and a bigger field could 
thus be covered. The statements were 
given orally by the teacher, and the 
word “true” or “false” written on 
spelling paper, the papers exchanged 
and corrected immediately. It is true 
the element of chance does enter this 
type of test. Later the Best Word test 
was. used, but never was as popular as 
the True and False test with the chil- 
dren. 


The German and English periods 
were worked out by this method. To- 
ward the latter part of the year, the 
use of their own library cards was en- 
couraged. When one pupil liked a 
book particularly well, a book report 
was made out and read to the class. 
This stimulated others to read the same 
book. 


With the close of the project, it was 
felt by the teacher that, while the 
pupils were far from having mastered 
studying, they did recognize the dif- 
ference between mere reading and 
studying, and they could attack a prob- 
lem before them. There was a ques- 
tion in the mind of the teacher, how- 
ever, as to just how much the subject 
would carry over into their outside 
reading, so they were asked to keep a 
list of the books they read during the 
summer and to “star” those they liked 
best. It was a satisfaction to count the 
historical novels read, and it was in- 
teresting to note that “Captain Rig- 
dale,” “At War With Pontiac” and 
“Flamingo Feather” were starred by 
others besides boys. 




















We rise by the things which are under our 
feet, 
By what we have mastered of greed and 
gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills we hourly meet. 
—J. G. Holland 


APPY New Year, Friends! 

Yes, it is the first day of the 

New Year, and the first day of 
the week, too—how about some Sunday 
resolutions? Don’t be alarmed—I am 
not going to preach, for I haven’t even 
learned to practice yet. We're just 
going to talk over some things together 
—look a situation squarely in the face 
and then see what share we can have 
in bettering it. Things can always be 
bettered, even when we are perfectly 
satisfied with them. Satisfied people, 
the. absolutely complacent ones, the 
ones who have already reached their 
goal, are the ones who have stopped 
growing. Who wants to stop growing? 
Not even John Ferrall, and he is al- 
ready six feet two or three. 

It’s all about this matter of going to 
church. It has been discussed before 
in the Votta Review. If you want to 
read two excellent articles on the sub- 
ject look up your back numbers. Noth- 
ing could be more practical or more 
clearly presented than Marian J. Ander- 
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son’s “Appeal to the Ministers of Los 


Angeles” in the May, 1921, issue. A 
later article in June, 1924, presents 
similar ideas. The question is: What 


has actually been accomplished since 
then in the way of better lighting 
facilities for lip-readers and more hear- 
ing devices for those who can use 
them? It is my hope that many readers 
will become interested and will send 
in reports of what has been done in 
their communities, and tell how it was 
done. Was a special fund raised for the 
installation of an ear phone set, did one 
person donate it, or how was it 
handled? Who has charge of the re- 
pairs? You who are enjoying your 
church phones, please step up and give 
your experience. 


Correspondence Club members have 
discussed church-going for the deaf- 
ened, and some of them maintain that 
we should always attend service wheth- 
er we understand it or not, for a time 
of meditation is a good thing. A letter 
just received brings up the same point. 


On the church question which you raise, 
either my husband or I will gladly answer 
any questions, but I don’t know that our ex- 
perience is especially to the point. On his 
side, he is one of those fortunate preachers 
whom deafened folks run up to and say, “Oh, 
I heard you the best of anyone I ever heard 
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preach!” For myself, I waver between two 
points of view, that of my father and that 
of a young missionary woman I knew in China. 
Father held that one went to church to 
worship—hearing or not was incidental. The 
missionary was one of my co-workers, and, 
sitting one morning in the cold Chinese church, 
looking forward to a long and tedious serv- 
ice, I said, “Think of me having to sit 
through this long meeting hearing nothing.” 
She replied, “Well, think of me having to sit 
through it and hear it all!” 


I have sometimes quoted George 
Bernard Shaw, who says that he visits 
cathedrals that he “may find the cathe- 
dral within his own soul.” Personally, 
I have found that it is not always an 
easy thing to do. My own meditations 
are very apt to run back over the 
weekly groove. It is easy enough to 
put on my Sunday hat because it is 
also my Saturday and Monday one; 
but I like to have a Sunday change for 
the inside of my head at least, and to 
get it I must have some outside 
stimulus. 

Probably every acousticon that has 
ever been installed in a church was put 
there because some hard of hearing 
member took the lead in the matter. 
From what I know of the correspondent 
I am about to quote I feel sure that she 
was “the man behind the gun” in this 
case. 


In the April, 1926, Votta Review someone 
wrote you of her satisfaction in using a 
church acousticon. That letter convinced mé 
that we must have one in our church. The 
building was soon to be repaired, so it was a 
good time to have one installed. A phone was 
put in last January, and what a pleasure it 
is! Five or six persons besides myself use it. 
Our pastor is so thoughtful about it, and the 
agent, Mr. Fitch, was fine in cooperating. He 
kept at the leading men on the committee with 
a great deal of tact until they consented to 
have the instrument. It is perfectly splendid 
to hear the prayer and the notices, as well 
as the sermon and the solos. 

When the phone became slightly out of order 
the minister asked me to go to the church to 
help him adjust the trouble. He put new bat- 
teries in and I tried each instrument while he 
talked into the transmitter. He worked until 
each one was in good condition. It requires 
a deafened person to test them, as a hearing 
person is sure to hear the voice naturally. 
This incident just shows how interested a min- 
ister will be in helping his deafened people. 
The church members are interested too. 

There is one thing that strikes me as funny 





about the situation. Those of us who are so 
deafened that we just have to own up to it 
are thoroughly enjoying the phones, and some 
who are slightly so seem to be cured. At 
least they do not say anything more about 
not being able to hear the sermon! 

There, just see what comes from 
these informal discussions of ours! 
One person writes about using a church 
phone, another reads the letter and sets 
about securing an installation in her 
own church. If the rule worked with 
mathematical precision we could soon 
figure out just when crippled ears 
would cease to qualify as an excuse for 
the stay-awayers. Another point worth 
noticing in this letter is that of having 
a deafened person test the instruments, 

It was in the November Friendly 
Corner that I asked you to write and 
tell me about the number of churches 
in your town and what percentage has 
ear phones. That was a large order 
for the urban dwellers. One young 
lady living in a good sized town re- 
solved to write a personal letter to 
each minister of the city. She re- 
ferred to the telephone directory for 
names and addresses. When she had 
counted up ninety-two she sat down 
and wrote a letter to me asking on what 
grounds people based their assumption 
that the world was growing thought- 
less in religious matters. It is my 
personal opinion that the world merely 
seems indifferent. We see people out 
riding in their cars and so judge by 
them. Probably they are the same ones 
who used to stay at home anyway, 
but because they were not passing be- 
fore us we did not think much about it. 
If we wished to carry the discussion 
further I could tell you that a recent 
article on this subject states that the 
largest percentage of stay-awayers is 
found outside the city lines. 

I wonder if the following letter pre- 
sents an average picture: 

In Tampa there are ten or more large 
churches of all denominations; there are but 
three with acousticons. As far as I know 
there is but one other church in all Florida 


having a church phone, though I believe there 
are more than a few. with radio connection. 
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I have used church acousticons for years, 
and find one great trouble is the lack of some 
certain person in charge to look after the 
batteries and see that they are in working 
order. I have attended one church here twice 
but could get no sound, and the ushers did not 
seem to understand the trouble. One church 
phone here was installed by the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary, and is always in order. 

It is certainly a great comfort to be able 
to hear in church. I would advise anyone hav- 
ing a radio to try the earphones for church 
services. While in New York last summer, out 
of seven Sundays four were rainy, but I spent 
all seven at the radio for the morning and 
afternoon evening services. I returned home 
enthusiastic over radio, but the climate here 
causes so much static that it is only around 
midnight that listening is good. 


A great deal might be said about at- 
tending church via radio. It is my 
contention that we miss too much that 
way, even though we get the sermon 
and the music. There is nothing, ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, that 
takes the place of personal attendance. 
It is not easy to describe the feeling 
which comes from uniting with many 
others in public worship, but you have 
all felt it. Looking at it from a ma- 
terial standpoint alone, I believe you 
you will find that personal attendance 
reacts to your good. This applies 
especially to residents in small cot- 
munities. Be as active as you can in 
church, public and social affairs and 
you will find that you are not a back 
number in the business world. Keep 
in the swim! 

The following letter gives the exact 
kind of data I had in mind when I 
asked for reports: 


There are about ninety Protestant churches 
in Syracuse, twelve of which are equipped 
with acousticons. Another has them on trial 
now. In the majority of these churches they 
are kept in repair and used most successfully. 
We are constantly hearing of cases where 
someone had not heard a sermon for twenty 
or thirty years until using the church acousti- 
con. 

I find that in one case where they are not 
successful, the church officers have tried to 
find the trouble themselves instead of writing 
to headquarters or consulting the electrician 
who does the work for the manufacturer. Then 
in one case, they do not see the necessity of 
replacing the old style transmitter, which is 
apt to be more or less noisy, with the new type. 

It is my idea that we do have the coopera- 
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tion of the minister, and that it is the cooper- 
ation of the deafened that is lacking. To be 
sure, it is not every minister who feels it his 
duty to go to his board of trustees and ask 
them to install instruments, but he is inter- 
ested and when the phones are in he will do 
his part to make them a success. 

How about the deafened themselves? Will 
they make donations to pay part of the equip- 
ment? Will they come to church every Sun- 
day and use the phones, even if the battery 
does run down at times, or if the cord gets 
broken too late to repair it before service? 
Will they let such incidents discourage them 
so that they will stay at home, or will they 
get merely part of the service rather than use 
an instrument and get it all? 

Let me relate one incident. A deafened 
woman came to church one morning and sat 
where there was an acousticon. The subject 
of the sermon was “Closed Ears.” She sat 
there, oblivious to it all, not touching the in- 
strument. She gave as an excuse that she 
was afraid that she would do it harm, al- 
though she had used it before on two occa- 
sions. Such things are very discouraging, both 
to pastor and church workers who are inter- 
ested in an increased attendance of deafened 
persons. So, my plea is for the cooperation 
of the deafened in this work. 

In a previous Friendly Corner I had 
said that I thought we did not have as 
much cooperation from the clergy as 
we should. I intended to follow that 
up with the qualification that it was 
our own fault for not making our wants 
known. I am glad that this writer has 
brought out clearly that the coopera- 
tion is ours for the seeking. 

Now, let us sum up the situation as 
we see it today. A small percentage of 
churches has made provision for the 
deafened. What can we do to increase 
the percentage? For one thing, do 
some personal work in your own parish. 
For another, write to the church papers. 
There are hundreds of them. That 
medium is one of the very best for 
getting in touch with both clergy and 
laymen. Write to the editors. If your 
letter is good it will doubtless be given 
space; even though it is a poor letter 
the editor may be moved to use it as 
a basis for an editorial, so no harm can 
possibly result. Make your letter clear 
and concise. Tell about the local or- 
ganizations, the Federation and the 
Volta Bureau. All of this work is 
educational and welfare, and I am sure 
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the church will be interested. In your 
letter call attention to lip-reading. Re- 
mind the clergymen that they should 
stand with a good light on their faces, 
not on the tops of their heads; also 
that when acousticons have been in- 
stalled they should stand in front of 
the transmitters, not at one side or too 
far back. A word about distinct enun- 
ciation might not be amiss. Perhaps 
your letter will catch the attention of 
some of the instructors in the theologi- 
cal seminaries, and prove the basis for 
talks by them. Whatever you do, 
write and tell me what you have ac- 
complished. Let’s push on and get re- 
sults and broadcast our methods, that 
others may benefit. 

So much for this side of the work. 
Now to turn a minute to the quack 
remedies for deafness. As far back as 
last March I told you that the organiza- 
tion for the hard of hearing in Stuttgart 
had taken an active hand in trying to 
put a certain firm, which manufactures 
ears drums, out of business. The ear 
drums had been investigated and found 
to be worthless, yet the company had 
grown rich through their exploitation of 
the deafened. Dr. Wengert, who is a 
teacher in the school for the deaf, is an 
active leader in the _ organization. 
Through the medium of newspapers he 
warned all hard of hearing persons 
against these ear drums. The company 
brought suit against him. Professor Al- 
brecht of Feilingen University inves- 
tigated the ear drums, also, and sustained 
Dr. Wengert in his assertions. The 
company lost their case and paid their 
fine and court costs. Unfortunately they 
are still doing business, but the victory 
was the organization’s nevertheless. 
Just how the quacks are going to be 
suppressed is a matter for the future to 
reveal. Individual efforts sometimes 
help; sometimes they are completely 
ignored. I know of one girl who suc- 
ceeded in having two quack advertise- 
ments taken from one of our good 
magazines. She wrote to the editor and 





sent him one of Dr. Cramp’s reprints, — 
That did the work. I have known of 
other cases where the very same 
methods had no effect whatever; but 
don’t be afraid to try. 

No matter what part of the work for 
the hard of hearing you decide to take 
a hand in (and there is enough for every 
single one of you) don’t be afraid to 
try something new. Then write and tell 
me what you have done and how you 
did it. Hard of hearing people want 
results, not theories. “Tell a man!” 


THINGS NOT DONE BEFORE 
The things that haven’t been done before, 
Those are the things to try. 
Columbus dreamed of an unknown shore, 
At the rim of the far-flung sky. 
And his heart was bold and his faith was 
strong, 
As he ventured in dangers new, 
And he paid no heed to the jeering throng, 
Or the fears of the doubting crew. 


The many will follow the beaten track 
With guide posts along the way. 

They live, and have for ages back, 
With a chart for every day. 

Someone has told them it’s safe to go 
On the road he has traveled o’er, 

And all that they ever strive to know 
Are the things that were known before. 


The things that haven’t been done before 
Are the tasks worth while today. 
Are you one of the flock that follows, or 
Are you one that shall lead the way? 
Are you one of the timid souls that quail 
At the jeers of the doubting crew, 
Or dare you, whether you win or fail, 
Strike out for the goal that’s new? 
—Author Not Known. 
—Journal of Education, Boston. 


My 1928 wish for you is that each 
one will find a certain work to do for 
the good cause, and that you will so 
overwhelm me with letters telling about 
it that we shall have to build an addition 
to the Friendly Corner. Write and tell 
me your problems. Someone, some- 
where will be able to help you with the 
answers. Join the Correspondence Club 
and find out what others are doing and 
thinking and saying. Keep things hum- 
ming ! 

With best wishes for a glorious New 
Year, . 
THE FRIENDLY LADY. 

















STAUNTON, VIRGINIA, THE CONVENTION CITY 


The roses nowhere bloom so white 
As in Virginia ; 
The sunshine nowhere shines so bright 
As in Virginia; 
The birds sing nowhere quite so sweet 
And nowhere hearts so lightly beat, 
For Heaven and Earth both seem to meet 
Down in Virginia. 


OCATED in a state widely known 
for hospitality, thoroughly individ- 
ualistic and highly esteemed for 
her own distinctive hospitality, Staun- 


. ton, Virginia, the birthplace of Wood- 


row Wilson, has been selected as the 
home of the 1928 summer meeting for 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


Founded by John Lewis and John 
Mackey, the Virginia city was named 
in honor of Lady Staunton, wife of 
Governor Gooch, and was granted a 
charter in 1749. In 1781, when Colonel 
Tarleton, raiding toward Charlottes- 
ville, drove Governor Thomas Jefferson 
and the Virginia Legislature across the 
Blue Ridge, they found a safe refuge 
in Staunton. Here they held their ses- 
sions for a time in old Trinity Episco- 
pal Church, and thus Staunton was, for 
a time, the capital of Virginia. During 
the Civil War, Staunton, next to Rich- 
mond, was the chief base of supplies 
for the Army of Northern Virginia and 
for Jackson’s famous Valley Campaign. 
In the latter years of the war it was 
occupied twice: by Federal troops. 


Sheltered by the famous Blue Ridge 
Mountains on the east and the majestic 
Alleghanies on the west, Staunton, the 
“Queen City” of the great Shenandoah 
Valley, is fast becoming known as a 
“convention city.” Beautiful hard-sur- 
faced highways, entering from the four 
directions, offer ideal avenues of travel 
to the many wonders of nature which 
await the visitor. Five great caverns, 
the Grottoes of the Shenandoah, End- 
less Caverns, the Shenandoah Caverns, 
the Massanutten Caverns and Luray 
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Caverns, all famous throughout the 
United States for the stupendous beauty 
of their underground wonders, are with- 
in a few hours’ ride of Staunton. The 
great Cyclopean Towers are just six- 
teen miles from the Valley City; and 
Natural Bridge, declared by widely 
traveled visitors as worthy of a place 
among the seven wonders of the world, 
is but forty-eight miles away. Char- 
lottesville, the home of Virginia’s great 
university, and Monticello, Jefferson’s. 
imposing mansion, lies forty miles 
across the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
on the highway dedicated to that great 
statesman who founded the state’s sys- 
tem of education. 

To one who contemplates attending 
a summer convention, perhaps chief 
among the features to be considered is 
the climate of the locality where it is 
to be held. And of a truly delightful 
summer climate, Staunton can certainly 
boast. Few people have ever visited 
the section of Virginia in and around 
the city without remarking upon its 
superb climate. The annual mean tem- 
perature is 53 degrees, while the aver- 
age summer maximum is 83 degrees. 
The summers are never extremely hot, 
and if the temperature does climb a bit 
during the daytime, sundown always 
brings relief. Summer nights in Staun- 
ton are most delightful. With an ele- 
vation of. 1,400 feet and mountains all 
around it, one can always count upon 
a cooling breeze that will require a 
light wrap for comfort in the evenings 
and a bit of cover during the night. 

Eleven beautiful Protestant churches 
now exist in Staunton—two Methodist, 
three Presbyterian, two Episcopal (one 
of them Trinity Episcopal, in a wonder- 
ful state of preservation), one Baptist, 
one Lutheran, one United Brethren, and 
one Brethren, besides a Catholic church 
and a Jewish synagogue. 

Linked with her churches in pre- 
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senting an atmosphere of refinement 
and culture are the institutions of learn- 
ing which Staunton affords. Mary Bald- 
win College, Stuart Hall, Staunton Mili- 
tary Academy, two business colleges, a 
wonderful system of public schools and 
the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind are chief among these insti- 
tutions. 
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The dates for the summer meeting 
as announced by Superintendent Mc- 
Manaway, of the Virginia School, are 
from June 25 to June 30. The summer 
normal course for teachers of the deaf, 
which the school is planning to offer, 
will open on Monday, June 4, preceding 
the summer meeting and extending 
throughout that meeting. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN IN BERLIN, GERMANY 


RosBeRT STOBSCHINSKI 


Translated from the German by Louise I. Morgenstern Neuschutz 


HE first public schools for hard of 

hearing and deafened children in 

Berlin were established in 1902, 
upon the suggestion of Dr. Hartmann, 
professor of otology; a private school 
for hard of hearing children, however, 
was started by Brauckmann,.a teacher 
of the deaf, in Jena during 1894. Up to 
that time, partially or wholly deafened 
children had no other recourse than the 
institutions for the deaf and dumb or 
the schools for the feeble-minded. Al- 
though the schools for the deaf, in the 
last decade of the past century, endeav- 
ored to meet the needs of hard of hear- 
ing children by establishing special 
“hearing classes,” in which the instruc- 
tion given was partly based on the util- 
ization of residual hearing, it was not 
possible through these arrangements to 
cover the educational requirements of 
these children. 


The grave injuries to which a hard of 
hearing child is subjected are generally 
little realized. Even slight disturbances 
in hearing have in youth detrimental 
consequences in proportion to the age at 
which they make their appearance. 
“The same impairment in hearing which 
makes an adult merely hard of hearing 
can rob the child at the same time of 
his speech and relegate him for his en- 


tire future life to a lower grade of social 
and mental development.”* For with- 
out speech, which represents the best 
equipment of the human mind, a mental 
development adapted to our present cul- 
tural state is not possible. 

Our thinking is effected either in in- 
tuitive. images of previously conceived 
impressions (objects or events) or in 
speech. The concrete thinking in ob- 
jects precedes in the mental develop- 
ment of man the formal thinking in 
speech, though not exclusively, yet still 
preferably. Thinking in speech must 
develop from thinking in objects and 
build upon the same; otherwise the 
speech of the respective individual would 
degenerate. “Nil in intellectu quod non 
prius fuerit in sensu’ (Nothing in the 
intellect that has not previously been in 
the senses), says Aristotle, and Pesta- 
lozzi considers it as his greatest achieve- 
ment to have pointed out again and again 
that the perception gained through the 
senses is the absolute fundamental of all 
human conception. The sharper, there- 
fore, the youthful senses, the more com- 
plete the foundation of our mental life 
which, in order to arrive at a most feas- 
ible mobility, works in the end like the 
mathematician, with pure abstract speech 


*vyon Troeltsch, Textbook of Otology. 
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symbols only. Between sharpness of the 
senses and clarity of thinking, exists, 
therefore, a causative association. As 
the senses of the hard of hearing child 
show a gap through the partial or total 
loss of the important acoustic impres- 
sions, so must necessarily also the im- 
aginations and perceptions resulting 
from the sense impressions remain in- 
complete, and the succeeding ideas de- 
veloping from the perceptions deviate 
from the normal, hence, be more or less 
wrong. The rapid and fluent mental 
work with conceptions requires for the 
intercourse from mouth to ear the fixed 
language symbols, as they have been 
most appropriately gained by humanity 
in centuries of slow development. This 
immense cultural treasure is lost to the 
hard of hearing child according to the 
degree of his impairment in hearing and 
greatly hinders his conceptive develop- 
ment. As many ear diseases not only low- 
er the intensity of the speech influence, 
but also alter its quality, the hard of 
hearing child acquires speech phonetical- 
ly and formally; at best, defective only, 
despite the efforts of his parents. To 
counteract these baneful consequences 
and to coordinate the: hard of hearing 
child as a useful member of society, is 
a self-evident duty of the community. 


Our capital is on the best way toward 
the fulfillment of this moral duty. There 
are in different sections of Grea'er Ber- 
lin at the present time, six fully equip- 
ped schools for the hard of hearing, en- 
tirely separated from schools for the 
deaf, which are attended altogether by 
410 pupils. A seventh school is in 
course of construction. According to the 
latest and most thorough examinations 
on the part of the otological consultant 
of the Berlin Board of Education, Pro- 
fessor Bruehl, 25 to 30 per cent of all 
school children have diseased ears, not 
counting, of course, the mild and the 
incurable cases. As Greater Berlin has 
about 290,000 public school children, 
72,000 of these may be rated as having 
an impaired condition of hearing. By 





a careful estimate, ascertained by long 
experience, 10 per cent of these again, 
that is 7,250 children, are noticeably hard 
of hearing; and of these again, 10 per 
cent, that is 725, are very hard of hear- 
ing. Professor Bruehl designates as 
very hard of hearing all those who can 
hear whispered speech at a distance of 
two feet only, and general conversation 
with either ear, at best, no further than 
three yards. Professor Hartman, the 
founder of the public schools for the 
hard of hearing, in 1902, arrived at the 
same conclusion. He reckoned among 
one million inhabitants 200 to 300 very 
hard of hearing children, which for 
Greater Berlin would correspond to a 
total number of 800 to 1,200. 


The Berlin schools for the hard of 
hearing accept only very hard of hear- 
ing children; that is, those able to hear 
general conversation, at the most, at a 
distance of three yards, or at the least, 
close to the ear. There are, therefore, 
hardly more than half of all very hard 
of hearing children educationally cared 
for in these schools. The other half, 
sad to say, are still dragged along in the 
ordinary schools or the auxiliary classes. 

The reason for so many hard of hear- 
ing children not taking advantage of the 
schools particularly created for them lies, 
above all, in the prejudice toward all 
new introductions on the part of the 
broad mass of people. Many parents 
fear, besides, that by transfer into a 
school for the hard of hearing their 
deafened but otherwise mentally normal 
children, may come into some sort of 
school for the feeble-minded. This 
prejudice still exists, even among public 
school teachers. The environment of the 
hard of hearing child, moreover, is not 
infrequently deceived by an ability in 
speech-reading, which intelligent children 
acquire unconsciously and without in- 
struction. A more decisive reason is, 
finally, the defective organization for 
the discovery of all hard of hearing chil- 
dren, in which the school authorities 
show little interest, because of the finan- 
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cial difficulties of the post-war period. 

In Greater Berlin at least four more 
schools for the hard of hearing would 
at once be needed. Professor Bruehl 
recommends as the simplest means of 
ascertaining the hard of hearing in the 
public schools, the carrying out of the 
rule to have each child repeating a class 
examined by an otologist. Those of the 
children who are able to overcome their 
handicap by unusual intelligence and spon- 
taneous ability to read speech from the 
lips and thus are able to follow the re- 
quirements of the ordinary schools, 
should not be denied the competition with 
normally hearing children. 


The first task for the school for the 
hard of hearing consists in improving 
the incomplete perceptions of the new 
pupils and in correcting their speech de- 
fects, in order to create a foundation 
for an auspicious development of the 
intellect. This is done through instruc- 
tion in articulation, established upon the 
broadest conceptions. The hard of hear- 
ing child is trained as “motor type.” 
The speech movement sensations are 
associated with the acoustic impressions, 
and at the same time also visual through 
the written and speech-reading picture. 
The purpose is to offset in as many ways 
as possible the baneful consequences of 
impaired hearing on the speech devel- 
opment. 


Very much disputed, as yet, is the 
question of so-called “hearing instruc- 
tion” in schools for the hard of hear- 
ing. The origin of the hearing exer- 
cises is credited to Dr. Itard, physician 
of the Paris Deaf-Mute Institution 
(1775-1838), who endeavored to stim- 
ulate residual hearing through the influ- 
ence of strong sounds, as drum beating, 
ringing of bells, etc. These systematic 
hearing exercises were particularly ad- 
vanced by the Vienna professor of 
otology, Victor Urbantschitsch (1847- 
1921).* In the present-day schools for 
the hard of hearing these exercises are 


*Ueber Hoerusbungen bei Taubstummheit und bei 
Ertaubung im spaeteren Lebensalter. Vienna, 1895. 
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used only for the purpose of increasing 
psychic and intellectual hearing. It is 
thereby taken for granted that by insuffi- 
cient acoustic stimulation the residual 
hearing remains in a state of lethargy, 
while receiving sound impressions is 
not bringing them into consciousness. 
Through hearing exercises the pupils 
are to learn mentally to assimilate the 
speech impressions still within their 
reach and to combine them, thus, with 
the corresponding mental contents. The 
hearing exercises are used in the schools 
for the hard of hearing mostly by giv- 
ing the pupils single sounds, words and 
sentences, at first very loud, then in 
decreasing volume, to combine the at- 
tained sound picture with the speech- 
reading picture. When required, ear 
phones are used as aid. 


The special systematic hearing exer- 
cises have, however, not been adopted 
in all schools for the hard of hearing. 
The opponents maintain that the * re- 
sults do not justify the necessary ex- 
penditure of time and effort. They claim 
that the improvement of the psychic 
hearing power ensues also with the 
growing speech development, without 
systematically used exercises, and that 
the coincident hearing and seeing comes 
into constant practice in every school 
hour.+ If one examines the hearing of 
these children with an instrument, how- 
ever, with the acoustic effect of which a 
mental combination cannot be obtained, 
a constancy or an impairment in hearing 
can usually be detected. Physical hear- 
ing power and acoustic speech concep- 
tion run, therefore, often diametrically. 
The explanation for these successes, 
without assistance of systematic hearing 
exercises, in spite of obvious obstacles, 
is to be found in the efforts of the 
pupil to prefer his ear as the natural 
portal for the comprehension of speech, 
and that often ina greater measure than 
is advisable in view of a later possible 





tActually these schools have recorded gratifying 
cases of intellectual hearing improvement so as to 
make a return to the ordinary school possible for 
the respective pupils. 
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greater impairment in hearing. The use 
and the constantly greater utilization of 
residual hearing increases in equal pro- 
portion to the progress of mental and 
speech growth. Further the one and 
you also further the acoustic speech con- 
ception. It is, moreover, to be held in 
view that in the school for the hard of 
hearing not all pupils come into con- 
sideration for pure hearing exercises. 
All those children have to be excluded 
who are either entirely deafened, whose 
nervous hearing apparatus is damaged. 
or with whom diseased conditions in the 
ear have not fully run their course. 
Their educational segregation and other 
treatment meets in most small school 
systems with great difficulties of organ- 
ization. : 


Instruction in speech-reading has a 
disproportionately greater value than the 
systematic exercise of residual hearing. 
This ability frees the hard of hearing 
person of the fetters laid upon him by 
his infirmity and makes him master over 
them. Speech-reading, therefore, is not 
only taught in the school for the hard 
of hearing in special hours, but, as a 
matter of principle, in the entire course. 
In the intermediate and upper grades 
only, special lessons in speech-reading 
are conducted. In these systematic les- 
sons, which serve solely for the inten- 
sification of the speech-reading ability, 
no objection -is made to the use of 
whispered voice or aphonic speaking on 
the part of the teacher, although Brauck- 
mann completely condemns it. To do 
this, however, during the other hours of 
instruction, would be a pedagogic blun- 
der. This would render difficult the 
educational influence on the hard of hear- 
ing pupil and his general intellectual 
development. For eye and ear have the 
power to supplement each other in 
speech comprehension in a most fortu- 
nate manner. The sounds most easily 
interchangeable for a hard of hearing 
ear are almost all easily distinguishable 
by the eye. On the other hand, again, 
a mildly defective ear is able to distin- 





guish between many of the optically sim- 
ilar sounds. Thus, hearing and seeing 
work on each other, gear-like, and facili- 
tate conjointly the fluent understanding, 


Through these special educational 
measures, instruction in articulation, 
parallel with instruction in speech-read- 
ing, and the recourse to residual hearing, 
the hard of hearing child is enabled to 
follow an education which more and 
more nearly approaches that of the ordi- 
nary school. The Berlin schools for the 
hard of hearing, therefore, work in the 
intermediate and upper grades according 
to the curriculum of the schools for 
normal hearing children.* Constantly, 
however, instruction is focused upon 
speech. To train the children to spon- 
taneous use of speech is an aim ever to 
be striven for. The school for the hard 
of hearing adopts for this purpose the 
requirements of the workshop. Manual 
instruction takes a particularly broad 
place in this school. It stresses the most 
intensive use of all senses,and is capable 
as nothing else of stimulating the speech 
function. 


The success of the instruction of the 
hard of hearing depends greatly upon 
the external equipment of the school. Its 
purpose is gradually to catch up with the 
lead, which the school of life has granted 
without effort to the child with normal 
hearing. The conditions of instruction, 
therefore, should be facilitated for pupils 
and teachers far beyond the measure of 
those in the ordinary public schools. In 
view of the fact that the hard of hear- 
ing child is more or less dependent on 
the eye for his grasp of speech, the 
classroom must be well lighted. Too 
strong a light has an injurious effect on 
the eyes; scattered light is best for 
speech-reading. The place of the teacher 
is to be chosen so that his face is in the 
light. The number of pupils, because 
of the need of much individual instruc- 
tion, is to be limited to 10 or 12. Their 





*The subjects. with the exception of singing 
lessons, are all the same. It is left to the teacher, 
however, occasionally to sing with the less hard of 
hearing children. 
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desks are to be arranged in horseshoe 
form, to enable them not only to see the 
face of the teacher but also comfortably 
those of their classmates. The distance 
between the teacher and pupils should 
not be more than four yards. To give the 
children opportunity to learn to read 
speech from different angles they change 
their seats weekly. 


The difficult educational work to be 
done, especially in the lower grades, re- 
quires on the part of the teacher a tho- 
rough pedagogic training. The procedure 
of instruction in the school for the hard 
of hearing is principally based on two 
fundamentals—the method of the ordi- 
nary schools and that of the school for 
the deaf, between which the school for 
the hard of hearing takes an interme- 
diate place. The teacher for the hard 
of hearing must be thoroughly acquainted 
with the work in both school systems; 
it depends upon his pedagogic skill to 
find the best middle course for the class 
entrusted to hin. Thorough knowledge 
is essential in the province of mental and 
oral development of the normal as well 
as of the hard of hearing child; of the 
anatomy and physiology of the sense and 
speech organs; psycho-physiology of the 
speech function and the most important 
speech defects, the methods of all sub- 
jects of instruction and the curriculum 
of the school for the hard of hearing, 
the laws of phonetics and the history 
and literature of the systems of educa- 
tion of the hard of hearing. In Ger- 
many, the teacher of deaf children meets 
all these requirements, and for this rea- 
son only such teachers were employed in 
the beginning; in many schools this 
principle is adhered to to this day. 
Lately, an examination for teachers of 
the hard of hearing has been introduced, 
the applicants having previously had sev- 
eral years’ experience in the ordinary 
schools, as well as a two years’*training 
course as teachers of the hard of hear- 
ing, during which time the prescribed 
lectures in the University of Berlin weré 
attended. Aside from this, practical 
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study and experience in the schoolroom 
for the hard of hearing is required. 

The work with hard of hearing chil- 
dren is laborious and not very much less 
so than that for deaf children. The 
resulting success, however, compensates 
for all these labors. The graduates of 
the school not only rank equally with 
children of the same age of the ordinary 
school, but often surpass them in depth 
and thoroughness of education. The 
hard of hearing pupils have overcome 
the consequences of their infirmity and 
enter well equipped into vocational life. 
The change is facilitated for them in 
Berlin by the vocational school for the 
hard of hearing in existence there. It 
offers to youths courses in tailoring, 
metal work, bookbinding, upholstery and 
carpentry, as well as mixed vocations. 
The girls receive courses in dressmaking 
and homemaking. There are, besides, 
elective courses in speech-reading, speech 
correction and shorthand. 

The hard of hearing youth, obtaining 
a suitable vocation* through his train- 
ing in the school for the hard of hearing 
and the vocational school, develops, as a 
rule, into a mentally and spiritually har- 
moniously settled and independent per- 
son, knowing how to construct his fu- 
ture life despite his handicap and not 
requiring any further social care. 





*The Federal Vocational Bureau in Berlin has 
cooetenen a special department for the hard of 
earing. 





AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS 


Dr. William A. Caldwell, Superintendent of 
the California School for the Deaf, has re- 
tired, after many years of service in his chosen 
field. Members of the Association who at- 
tended the San Fraricfsco Summer Meeting 
have pleasant memories of the cordial hos- 
pitality extended by Dr. Caldwell at that time. 

A biographical sketch of Dr. Caldwell ap- 
peared in the Nebraska Journal for November. 
The editor of the Journal states that it is the 
first of a series of such sketches, giving the 
life stories of educators of the deaf, both 
past and present. 

Dr. Augustus Rogers, Superintendent of the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf for many 
years, has retired temporarily and is resting 
in the south. Mr. Madison J. Lee, for several 
years a teacher in the school, and later prin- 
cipal, has been appointed Superintendent. 











THE UNION OF GERMAN SOCIETIES FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


GusTAv VocTt 


N the fifth of April, 1927, the 

above union, comprising practical- 

ly all the German Societies, was 
founded in Berlin. The Union is in- 
tended to be the organ of these socie- 
ties and to represent them in all cases 
where the general interests of the hard 
of hearing have to be defended before 
the government. Because it represents 
all, it can rely on a hearing and see its 
wishes considered. 


To explain the necessity of the found- 
ing of the Union it must be remem- 
bered that the new standing orders of 
the German ministries contain a clause 
prohibiting negotiations with societies 
other than those officially acknowl- 
edged. Berlin being the seat of govern- 
ment, the Union had to establish its 
headquarters here. 

The societies, hitherto operating with- 
out mutual support, have encountered 
paralyzing obstacles, which have now 
disappeared. Questions of equal im- 
portance to all of the organizations can 
now be solved through the general 
Union. It is striking to see how often 
it happened that each of the societies, 
separately or in small groups, took 
steps with the same body of the gov- 
ernment with one and the same object 
in view. This naturally: caused confu- 
sion. The authorities were at a loss to 
know with whom they should deal, and 
this often resulted in no proper atten- 
tion being given to proposals submitted, 
which were hushed up in some file or 
other. The hard of hearing waited in 
vain for the fulfilment of their wishes. 

In local questions the leader of a 
local society can maintain the necessary 
contact with the town authorities, and 
the leader of a group of these societies 





*With the exception of Leipsic, where a wedge 
was driven in the unity some time ago by a new 
society with a religious platform. 


with the county authorities. This is 
quite convenient, as no more than one 
society exists in one town.* This ap- 
plies equally well to Head-Unions such 
as “Hephata” and the “Schutzverband 
der Schwerhorigen,” both in Berlin 
with many branches all over the coun- 
try, and also to provincial bodies, as 
found in Wurtemberg, Bavaria and 
Hanover. In this way a certain kind 
of centralization existed already. But 
questions for all societies together, such 
as the application of influence on legis- 
lation affecting the hard of hearing, 
e. g., the form of oath for the hard of 
hearing in the new penal code, and such 
matters, were frustrated by the ob- 
stacles referred to above. How often 
has this miserable splitting been criti- 
cized and deplored! 

Well, the Union has now been ac- 
complished, and is the right organiza- 
tion for possible cooperation in future 
with foreign countries. We feel that 
the fifth of April, 1927, will become a 
date of historical importance for this 
reason. 

In this Union the following smaller 
unions are united: 


1. Schutzverband der Schwerhorigen, Berlin 
(Prussia) 


— der Hephata-Vereine, Berlin (Prus- 

sia 

3. Bund Sachsischer Schwerhorigen-Organi- 
zationen, Dresden (Saxony) 

4. Suddeutscher Verein fur Schwerhorige, 


Stuttgart (Wurtemberg) 
5. Schwerhorigen-Verein, Munich (Bavaria) 


These five unions are made up of 
about fifty local societies. The sixth 
and last, however, the Schwerhorigen- 
bund Niedersachsen, Hanover, makes a 
deplorable exception, but I am con- 
vinced that representatives of that 
province will soon appear in our Union 
as fellow-members. 


Of course we are neutral in politics 
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and religion, and we have outlined a 
provisional field of labor, viz.: 


1. An employment bureau for the hard of 
hearing 

. Regulation of the legal position of the 

: hard of hearing 

Fighting quackery 

Supplying hearing apparatus free of 
charge, through public funds and sim- 
ilar means 

Cheaper medical help for ear-patients 

The establishment of public institutions 
for the general benefit of the hard of 
hearing 

The badge 

Statistics 

Influencin; public opinion 


ave Pe 


SON 


The members of the Board are: 


Chairman, Rektor Reinfelder, Berlin 

Deputy-Chairman, Paul Hirsch, Berlin 

Second Deputy-Chairman, . Pfarrar 
knecht, Dresden 

Treasurer, Prof. Dr. Berg, Berlin 

Secretary, Gustav Vogt, Berlin 


Schu- 


This organization was not effected 
without difficulties. Germany is ex- 
tensive, and the specific differences of its 
component parts are well known. The 
light in which a North-German sees 


matters differs widely from that of a 
South-German. Nay, even their idioms 
and dialects differ so much that often 
they cannot understand each other. 
Conditions in the East and West are 
different in a like degree. 


Even this, however, is not the most 
important factor, for the cause of the 
hard of hearing in Germany has from 
the beginning been guided along wrong 
tracks. There are religious societies, 
and so-called “universal” societies which 
operate on exclusively social principles. 
The Church, of course, holds to her 
principles, and the religious societies 
therefore move more tardily where 
questions are concerned which by their 
nature do not agree with old religious 
ideas. 

But all societies have been reconciled 
at last, and there is now only one cen- 
tral managing Board, that of the Union 
of German Societies for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

May it grow, prosper, and flourish! 





A MEMORIAL TO HARRIET B. ROGERS 


IGH tribute was paid to the first 
principal of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf and a pioneer teacher of 

the deaf when a tablet in memory of 
Harriet Burbank Rogers was unveiled 
in Gardiner Greene Hubbard Hall, 
Clarke School, on Friday afternoon, 
November 18th. The tablet of bronze 
to the memory of “America’s pioneer 
oral teacher of the deaf” was a gift 
to the school by its alumni on the occa- 
sion of the 60th anniversary of the 
founding of Clarke School. The pre- 
sentation was made by A. Lincoln 
Fechheimer, 94, who has distinguished 
himself as an architect in Cincinnati, 
and was accepted by Miss Bessie N. 
Leonard, the third principal of the 
school in its 60 years. 

Quite appropriately Miss Caroline A. 
Yale, Principal-Emeritus of the Clarke 


School, who was associated with Miss 
Rogers from the third year of the 
founding of the school, paid chief tri- 
bute to the pioneer teacher. Mayor 
Welch of Northampton prefaced Miss 
Yale’s adddress by praising the char- 
acter of the work of Clarke School and 
all who have been associated with it 
and bespeaking the warm interest of 
the people of the city. A letter from 
the White House was read in which 
President and Mrs. Coolidge expressed 
their regret at being unable to attend. 
A number of other such letters of 
regret from other notables were re- 
ceived. Dr. Irving F. Wood, who suc- 
ceeded to the presidency of the board 
of Trustees on the death of Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, presided and pro- 
nounced the benediction. The invoca- 
tion was given by Dr. Julius Seelye 
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GRADUATES OF THE SCHOOL UNVEILED THE TABLET 


Bixler, associate professor of Biblical 
Literature at Smith College. 

Following the invocation, the older 
pupils of the school recited the 23rd 
Psalm in unison. At the close of the 
exercises and after the tablet had been 
unveiled by Miss Asta Oiesen and Miss 
Virginia Smith, graduates of the school, 
the pupils passed in front of the tablet, 
the younger children laying roses at its 
base as they filed by. 

Miss Yale in her address sketched 
the life of Miss Rogers—her induction 
in the profession of the teaching of the 
deaf when she was persuaded to take 
little Fanny Cushing as her pupil, the 
founding in 1866 of the little school in 
Chelmsford, which marked the begin- 
ning of oral education of the deaf in 
America, the establishment of the 
Clarke School at Northampton one year 
later with Miss Rogers as first princi- 
pal, and her nineteen years of* service 
there, during which she formulated the 











early principles and methods of the oral 
education of the deaf. Concluding her 
resumé of Miss Rogers’ life and 
achievements, Miss Yale said: 


“Today all schools for the deaf in this 
country use the oral method in increasing de- 
gree. The number of children taught by the 
oral method increases year by year. Miss 
Rogers blazed the trail. She lived to know 
that her vision had come true. Such was Miss 
Rogers’ work, surely the work of a pioneer 
and worthy of recognition as such. 


“Dr. Edward Allen Fay, perhaps the - most 
scholarly man among the educators of the 
deaf, wrote after Miss Rogers’ death: ‘Miss 
Rogers will live in the history of the educa- 
tion of the deaf in America as the leading 
pioneer in oral teaching; she will live in the 
memory of those who knew her as one whose 
ways were ways of pleasantness and all 
whose paths were peace’.” 





Anger of any kind is naturally a sign of 
failure in getting our own way and an incen- 
tive to push ahead to get it. Suspect then 
your judgment if angry and postpone the mat- 
ter. It’s safer—Children, The Magazine for 
Parents. 
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DIRECT AND INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


TosIAs 


HERE is probably no one _ lan- 

guage construction on which there 

is more time spent in schools for 
the deaf than direct and indirect dis- 
course. The underlying principles of this 
construction have been very well worked 
out, even to the minutest subdivisions, 
so that there is no excuse for any teach- 
er’s not being fully conversant with the 
various types of indirect discourse sen- 
tences. Miss Willoughby’s excellent book 
furnishes ample material for drill work, 
and with this as a model, it is compara- 
tively simple to add any number of exer- 
cises based on the pupils’ experiences 
and touching closely on their lives. 


Yet, in spite of the large expense of 
time and energy on this construction, 
the results are frequently anything but 
what you might expect. True, the pupils 
are able to change a given direct quota- 
tion into the indirect form, and may even 
score a hundred per cent in an examina- 
tion, but, somehow or other, all this drill 
does not seem to have given our boys 
and girls the ability to use these con- 
structions automatically when expressing 
their own thoughts. 


What. is the reason? In our opinion, 
the drill work often develops merely a 
mechanical skill of changing certain 
language forms into others, or, as you 
might say, of juggling with words. The 
pupil has learned to change the “said” 
into “told to” or “told that” or “asked 
if,” but he does not visualize two per- 
sons talking to each other. To overcome 
this difficulty and to insure a visualiza- 
tion on the part of the pupils, we draw 
diagrams of the skeleton cartoon type, 
and insert the quotations in the frame. 
At first the actual discourses are carried 
on in the classroom between teacher and 
pupils, and between the pupils them- 
selves. After each discourse, the pupils 
place the proper names under the figures 
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and insert the quotation. When the eight 
examples have been completed, they re- 
write the quotations in the indirect form 
on the back of the sheet. Care should 
be taken that the pupils look at the dia- 
grams and then try to visualize the sit- 
uation with their eyes shut, and that 
they do not refer to the words in the 
picture while giving the quotation in the 
indirect form. 


It would be unreasonable to expect a 
teacher to draw special copies for each 
set of hektographed lessons she may wish 
to get out; the benefit derived by the 
class would not be commensurate with 
the energy spent. Blank copies, some- 
what after the style printed in the ac- 
companying diagram, should be prepared 
in large quantities on sheets that conform 
in size to their ordinary lesson sheets. 
Most schools have a mimeograph on 
which such forms could be multigraphed, 
or else, a zinc cut might be ordered and 
copies printed in the printing department. 
The New Jersey School has a cut, 714” 
x 10”, which it will gladly lend to any 
other school, if postage is included with 
the request. 

On these blank forms, the teacher may 
then hektograph or otherwise prepare as 
many sets of quotations as she cares to. 
One set may be all of the imperative 
kind, all of the declarative kind, or all 
of the interrogative kind; or, one set 
may contain all of the. three types. 

These forms may, of course, also be 
used for drill in changing indirect forms 
to direct quotations. The teacher simply 
supplies a number of sentences contain- 
ing indirect quotations, and the pupils 
are requested to fill in the forms. The 
teacher should be careful, of course, in 
the preparation of her sentences that the 
diagrams fit the number of persons in 
her examples. The general tendency has 
been not to give sufficient practice in the 
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formation of direct quotations, with the 
result that, as a mere exercise, the pupils 
experience a great deal more difficulty 
with the direct form than with the in- 
direct form, especially with the pro- 
nouns. 

We should like to add one more com- 
ment on this subject. We do not teach 
“asked—to—” and “asked—not to—” 
when first taking up imperative senten- 
ces. The distinction between “told— 
to—” and “ asked—to—” is somewhat 
artificial and arbitrary. It is of far 
greater importance that the first impres- 
sion of the verb “asked” be its use 
in an interrogative sense,, viz. “asked 
—if—,” rather than a polite form 
of the imperative. After the pupil 
has a clear idea about the difference be- 
tween the imperative, the declarative and 
the interrogative forms, the fine point of 
expressing shades of meaning, that is, 
the difference between “told—to—” and 
“asked—to—” may be introduced. One 
objective of all this drill work in indi- 
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rect discourse should be clear in the 
teacher’s mind, namely, that it should 
result in an intuitive differentiation be- 
tween the “told—to—,” “told—that—” 
and “asked—if (when, who, why, etc.) 
construction. These three cardinal 
points must stand out clearly, and they 
must not get lost in a mass of minor 
considerations, such as differences be- 
tween “told—to—” and “asked—to—”, 
affirmative and negative sentences, 
“could, should, might” constructions, and 
other subdivisions. 


’ 


And last, one of the best ways of 
giving practice in the indirect quotation 
form is to absolutely taboo, from the 3rd 
or 4th grade up, all direct quotations in 
the pupils’ journals, letters and other 
pieces of composition, except in straight 
dialogues. The indirect construction must 
become natural, the first language form 
that comes to him when he wishes to 
express his thought, and not a labored 
translation from one form to another. 





AN EARLY HARD OF HEARING CASE 


A. FARRAR 


HAVE lately had the good fortune 

to come into possession of substan- 

tial folio-sized book, so rare that 
only one copy is mentioned in the 
London Auction Record for the last 
thirty years. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that it is unknown to the his- 
torians and bibliographers of our sub- 
ject. It is “Consuetudo, vel Lex Mer- 
catoria; or the Ancient Law-Merchant,” 
by Gerard Malynes; London, 1622. 
Strange as it may appear in a book with 
such a title, there is a chapter on “The 
due Commendation of Mother Wit,” in 
which there is a passage which I think 
may be of interest to hard of hearing 
readers of this Review, as_ being 
perhaps the earliest recorded instance 
of lip-reading being used by that class 
of the deaf. It is as follows: 





“T made the deafe Musitian of Bridges 
to understand all men in three several 
languages, only by observing the mo- 
tion of the lips without hearing of any 
voice or sound at all.” 

A marginal note gives his name as 
Master Verhoven, 1585. A little fur- 
ther on we have this passage: 

“It was I, that (by orgaines of the 
mouth, being touched by a sticke held 
upon the virginalls, and resting upon 
the teeth) caused the deafe musitian to 
teach men’s children to play upon them, 
whereby he got his living.” 

This is obviously not a case of deaf- 
mutism, as one cannot become a mu- 
sician without some hearing to begin 
with, and “Master Verhoven” probably 
became deaf in adult life. Apparently, 
the author of the book claims credit for 
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having taught this man to read the 
lips, but the chapter from which the 
above passages are taken is so foreign 
to the main subject of the book that 
it may have been written by some one 
else and inserted. 

One is reminded of the great com- 
poser, Beethoven, who, as is well 
known, was very deaf, but probably 
not to the same degree as “Master 
Verhoven.” 

There is a full account of Malynes 
in the English “Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy,” from which it appears that he 
flourished 1586-1641 and was the author 
of a large number of books on commer- 
cial subjects, but he may have trained 
the hard of hearing as a side line, if 
he was the real author of the chapter 
I have quoted from. 





PARENTS’ COOPERATION BRINGS 
BEST RESULTS 

The following letter from a parent of 
one of our pupils we were glad to receive 
because it showed evidence of results 
attending the publication of our “Let- 
ter of Advice and Instruction to Pa- 
rents,” printed in our May issue and 
sent them later in letter form, with 
its object to guide them during the 
long vacation period in ways to help in 
the education of their children. Mrs. 
Smith’s letter is evidence in itself, but 
we are glad to say we have even better, 
more concrete evidence, as shown in the 
pupils themselves, in the improvement 
which has taken place in their uses of 
every-day English. They have evident- 
ly practiced English—spoken, spelled, 
and written—being encouraged to do 
so by the home folks; and thus they 
have been learning and adding to pos- 
sessed knowledge all through the vaca- 
tion months, instead of losing, through 
non-practice and forgetfulness, a part 
of, sometimes much of, the knowledge 
acquired during the preceding school 
period. But best of all is the evidence, 
in the attitude and spirit the returned 
pupils show, that they have acquired 





a new understanding and better appre- 
ciation of the opportunities that are 
theirs of gaining the knowledge here 
in school that the home life and ex- 
periences have demonstrated are essen- 
tial to their well-being and happiness. 


Omaha, Nebraska, Sept. 20, 1927. 
Mr. F. W. Booth, Superintendent, 
School for the Deaf, Omaha. 
My dear Mr. Booth: 

Your letter of advice and instruction, printed 
in the Journal, and also sent in letter form to 
the parents of your pupils preceding the sum- 
mer vacation, is worthy of a compliment. I 
have asked many of our friends to read your 
letter, as it expressed so much more clearly 
than I could have done the need of using 
language for all purposes with the deaf. Your 
letter showed logical thought and sound judg- 
ment. 

All of our family have endeavored to co- 
operate with the school by using correct Eng- 
lish when speaking to Dorothy, our little 
daughter who is deaf. I also have asked all 
of Dorothy’s playmates, who are hearing chil- 
dren, to use language instead of signs, explain- 
ing to them that, if Dorothy will watch their 
lips, she can understand what they wish to 
tell her. So her playmates have become help- 
ers, too, and Dorothy’s playtime has large 
educational possibilities as well as being a 
recreation for her. 

Any newspaper item, which I consider of 
interest to Dorothy, I take time to explain to 
her, using words that come within her voca- 
bulary. 

I would like to add that the “Year Books” 
sent home with the pupils at the close of each 
year could and should be used by the parents 
to get a knowledge of the school work ac- 
complished during the year. My frequent visits 
to the school have enabled me to know that 
much time and untiring efforts of the teachers 
have been put upon these “Year Books” to 
make them complete for the parents. I am 
sure nothing can equal the results obtained by 
home and school working together. 

With best wishes to you, the faculty, and 
the pupils for a most successful school year, 
I am sincerely, (Mrs.) ANNA SMITH. 


—The Nebraska Journal. 





LIP-READING IN LANSING 


Mrs. R. E. Clifford, Lansing, Mich., has a 
large lip-reading class in the Evening High 
School. This is the second year for the 
class, and the attendance has more than 
doubled. 


Excellent results have followed a talk made 
by Mrs. Clifford before the Lansing Parent- 
Teacher Association on the subject of back- 
ward children and hard of hearing children. 
Tests of such pupils are now being 
under the auspices of the P.T.A. 











TOMORROW 


Laura Davies Hott 


WATCHED Today depart, so lame 
and scarred, 


Her face averted, dull eyes, gray and 
hard; 


Her promised garlands trailing in the 
dust ; 


She had betrayed my heart’s abiding 
trust. 


But, as she went, I cast aside my doubt; 
Tomorrow stood, intriguingly, without; 


She was so fair, so radiantly gay, 
She would not wreck my dreams as had 
Today. 


While star-lit darkness hovered ‘twixt 
the two, 

I burned the wreck and planned my 
castle new; 

Tomorrow beckoned, while ambition 
loomed, 

The new will grander be than that con- 
sumed. 





THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


N a “friendly family” magazine like the 

Votta REvIEw it is always true that many 

contributors need no introduction except 
to new readers. This issue will go to a large 
number of persons who have never seen the 
journal before, and for their sake we give a 
few brief facts about each writer. 


Laura Davies Holt has discovered and writ- 
ten about so many men and women who have 
refused to let deafness prevent their success 
in life that readers everywhere send her the 
names of such persons and suggest that 
sketches of them would help others. You will 
agree, after reading “Pounds of Cure,” that 
Marye Beth Wilkinson, although very young 
and new to the writing game, is an experienced 
hand at the game of deafness. Anders Hansen, 
of Nyborg, Denmark, is one of the best known 
and most scholarly educators of the deaf in the 
world. Enfield Joiner is Principal of the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf. 

It is interesting to see how differently John 
Bartells and Eva R. Baird, both graduates of 
the “University of Impaired Hearing,” ap- 
proach the same subject. Do you agree with 
either? Perhaps even our oldest readers do 
not all know that John A. Ferrall, like many 
other humorists, has a very serious job in 
private life. In spite of total deafness, he 
manages one of “Uncle Sam’s” offices, and car- 
ries responsibilities which the average person 
would say were impossible without normal 
hearing. 
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The Parker Practice Day School, in Chica- 
go, has contributed some valuable material for 
teachers in this issue, and another of its papers 
will appear in February. Singularly (for the 
school has many teachers from other cities), 
all of the writers this time are residents of 
Chicago. Miss O’Connell, a graduate of the 
Chicago Normal College, of the Deaf-Oral 
Training Class of that college, and of the 
University of Chicago, has specialized in his- 
tory and adapted modern methods of teaching 
that subject to use with deaf children. Miss 
Mirrielees is a graduate from the McCowen 
Oral School Training Class, and. will take 
a degree from the University of Chicago this 
year. Miss Howes and Miss Hammer are 
graduates of the Chicago Normal College and 
of the Deaf-Oral Training Class in that col- 
lege. Each is a specialist in the field of 
which she writes. 

Our German contributors, Robert Stobschinski 
and Gustav Vogt, are engaged in the important 
work of which their papers deal, one with 
children, the other with adults. 

Tobias Brill, born in England, was trained 
as a teacher of the deaf by the late Mr. Van 
Praagh, the pioneer of Pure Oralism in that 
country. After teaching in a number of 
schools in Canada and the United States, and 
serving for several years as Principal of the 
Mystic School, he became Head of the Ad- 
vanced Department of the New Jersey School, 
from which his paper comes to us. 
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PLACEMENT WORK 

The placement of men and women in occu- 
pational life is one of the most important 
steps in the rehabilitation of the deafened. Vo- 
cational readjustment is brought about by 
definite employment. Without it the handi- 
capped person becomes discouraged, a burden 
to himself and his community. His deafness 
may cause him to lose his nerve, his power to 
think and act on his own initiative. This is 
where the local clubs can render important 
service to the individual and the community 
at large. Mr. John A. Lapp, President of the 
National Conference of Social Work, in his 
article on “Rehabilitation of the Handicapped” 
published in the Rehabilitation Review for 
August, 1927, says: “The country that is not 
good for the least of its citizens is not good 
for any of its citizens. Society cannot be in- 
different to the sapping of physique and the 
destroying of faculties of its working members. 
It has a double interest because it desires the 
good of its citizens and because it must pay 
in the long run the cost of the deficiency or 
incapacity of its workers, both in decreased 
productiveness and in the actual maintenanc 
of works of social care.” . 

It is the work of the clubs to try to inspire 
self-confidence in those who are inclined to 
shrink from personal contacts, and to direct 
them into right occupations. In many cases it 
is necessary for the placement worker to make 
the actual contacts for the sensitive deafened 
man who has not been trained to cope with 
the rebuffs he may encounter when he applies 
for work. 

In approaching a possible employer not only 
must one have faith in the ability of the appli- 
cant to do the work for which he makes ap- 
plication, but he must also look at the matter 
from the employer’s viewpoint. Frankness is 
the best way to-gain the confidence of the em- 
ployer and pave the way for future approaches. 
To build upon an unstable foundation is bad 
salesmanship. 

Placement work is individual work, and 
each applicant has to be dealt with separately. 
Because one person has succeeded in a certain 
occupation is no guaranty that another can 
attain success in the same line. Personality, 
educational background, and environment are 
contributing factors in the success or failure 
of individuals. 

_ Deafness is a real handicap, but not an 
msurmountable one. It is true that the deaf- 
ened applicant stands less chance of employ- 
ment than one with similar qualifications minus 
the handicap, but the fact that a man is hard 
of hearing does not mean that there is no 
place for him in the scheme of things. After 
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he has been given a chance, if he makes good 
and proves that he can “deliver the goods,” 
the employer will want more like him. The 
club employment bureau will find it necessary 
to make a canvass of opportunities for the 
deafened employee at frequent intervals. In 
periods of industrial depression such an inves- 
tigation is extremely necessary. It is important 
to be familiar with the kinds of work the 
deafened can do. “Closed professions” are 
not advocated, but some positions are more 
difficult for the deafened to fill than others. 
In giving vocational guidance the previous 
training and experience of the applicant should 
be utilized. Radical changes are sometimes 
necessary, but in most cases it is better to 
help the applicant readjust his present occu- 
pation ‘to meet the exigencies of his deafness. 

In many instances a few timely suggestions 
will start the applicant on the right road and 
he will be able to make his own contacts and 
find a position for himself. Cases like this 
have been brought to the attention of the na- 
tional office. Perhaps the applicant did not 
know about hearing devices or lip-reading. 
Discovering the value of the above mentioned 
rehabilitation agencies, the road was opened 
and he was able to continue in his profession 
or take up one closely enough related to utilize 
his former training and experience. 

In most cases, however, intensive effort on 
the part of the employment bureau is neces- 
sary to find suitable employment for the ap- 
plicant. Employers often hesitate to employ 
hard of hearing people because many of them 
with whom they have been brought in contact 
exhibit certain objectional characteristics: sen- 
sitiveness, moroseness, “The world owes me a 
living” attitude, and surliness. These unfor- 
tunate experiences have prejudiced the employ- 
er and it takes real effort to convince him 
that all hard of hearing people do not have 
the same traits. United and persistent efforts 
and good salesmanship built on integrity even- 
tually will be rewarded by success. After the 
applicant is placed the employment bureau 
should keep in contact with him and it should 
not be satisfied until it is assured that his 
rehabilitation is complete. 

There are many different kinds of work in 
which hard of hearing people have been very 
successful. The following is the personal ex- 
perience of a rehabilitated deafened worker: 

A Jos ror THE DEAFENED GIRL 
Proof-reading 

I have done two kinds of proof-reading, the 
highly complex and the comparatively simple. 
Both are basicly alike, however, in that they 
require the same degree of intelligence, educa- 

(Continued on page 57 col. 1) 
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EDITORIAL 

The New Year lies before us—an unplowed 
field, teeming with possibilities. To workers 
for the deafened this field brings visions of 
additional organizations for the hard of hear- 
ing, better employment conditions, more clinics 
and lip-reading classes for hard of hearing chil- 
dren. The workers know that these visions 
can not be realized without hard work. Tillers 
of the soil are needed. The planting season 
will vary with different organizations but each 
one will plant something of value in the field 
of the New Year and watch over it zealously 
until the harvest. Will the harvest show a 
larger club membership, the establishment of 
an employment bureau, the promotion of audio- 
meter tests of school children, the installation 
of auditorium phones, greater cooperation with 
social agencies, expansion in every detail of 
work? In every organization there are circum- 
stances, personalities and factors that hinder 
the growth of the work, just as in every 
field there are weeds that might choke the 
plants but for the watchful care of the toilers. 
And yet, since growth is essential to our 
work, we must reap a bountiful harvest in 
1928. May the New Year find each organiza- 
tion ready to enter the unplowed field, with 
every member enlisted as a toiler who will 
“stand by” until the harvest! 





CONCERNING OUR 1928 CONFERENCE 
HOSTS 


The St. Louis League will give a never-to- 
be-forgotten welcome to all conference dele- 
gates next June. This welcome will come from 
each one of its members. Mrs. Rubey, the 
president, says, “It seems to me there is a 
more harmonious and cooperative spirit in our 

than in any other organization with 
which I am familiar.” 

The history of the St. Louis League is 
summarized by Mr. Mathias U. Becker, Editor 


of League Life, in the November-Decem- 
ber issue of that publication. The League was 
born in 1920 and soon boasted of a member- 
ship of 65 and an income of $171. At the 
present time the League has a membership of 
225 and an income of $2,200. Mr. Becker 
comments on the periods of development: 

“The forming of the Industrial Department 
was followed by the securing of permanent 
headquarters; the next step was incorporation; 
then joining the Federation; one by one the 
various clubs and activities were begun. All 
of these were important links in the upbuild- 
ing of the League, but to our mind the great- 
est period of development was the year 1924- 
25 which saw the creation of the office of 
executive secretary, the publication of League 
Life, the institution of “Open House,” the or- 
ganization of the Employment Bureau and the 
Junior Club, and the beginning of agitation 
for a survey of public school children for the 
detection of deafness. The general broadening 
out of the League following these enlarged 
activities was at once apparent in all branches 
of the work, as well as financially. 

“There is no mushroom growth in our or- 
ganization. It has been built up step by step, 
and every inch of its growth has not only been 
maintained, but has furnished new impetus 
for advancement in all directions. 

“We have always been fortunate in having 
many capable and zealous workers and efficient 
officers. The very nature of our organization— 
service and helpfulness—predisposes to a har- 
monious friendliness throughout the entire 
membership; all for one and one for all. 

“The present year should witness the great- 
est growth and increased usefulness in the 
history of the League. The coming of the 
Federation conference alone should make his- 
tory for us.” 





THE SPEAKING VOICE 


The December Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association contains an article on the 
“Improvement of the Speaking Voice,” by 
Adrian M. Newens of the University School 
of Music, Lincoln, Nebraska. He speaks of 
the great importance of voice cultivation: 
“What a wonderful instrument the human voice 
is! It responds to cultivation and thoughtful 
attention as readily as the mind responds to 
an educational program. Because the voice 
is a natural gift is not a reason for neglecting 
its education.” This statement offers encourage- 
ment to the hard of hearing who are worried 
about their voices: “Scarcely a voice can be 
found that under training will not show im- 
provement in both pitch and quality.” He 
comments on the carelessness and looseness 
in speech habits of the American people, and 
emphasizes the importance of clean-cut, clear 
articulation. “Attention to pure enunciation 
will raise the speech habits above the ordinary. 
Every vowel should be well molded in its 
resounding cavity, the mouth. The letter o 
should not be mistaken for the letter ¢, or long 


(Continued on page 61 col. 2) 
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tion, and last but not least, a very real mental 
nimbleness. : 

I found the proof-reading symbols, or print- 
ers’ marks, easy to learn; the idea in proof- 
reading is, do you know how, when and where 
to apply them? This is where your intelli- 
gence, your education, and your mental nimble- 
ness come in and keep your employer your 
employer for longer than twenty-four hours. 

The complex proof-reading job I held was 
on literary work for a publishing house. Did 
I know about such things as usage and gram- 
mar as well as having the ability to point 
out typographical errors, I was asked? Do 
you? You are paid to put a question mark 
in the margin of the paper, pertaining to a 
sentence whose structure you don’t like, as 
well as for pointing out that a comma should 
be inserted here, or another space needed there, 
or that that word contains type from two 
different fonts. Punctuation is important, of 
course. We all know the story (a new varia- 
tion pops up every day) about which comma 
should have been inserted, or which should not 
have been. There is where your common sense 
(another word for intelligence) is brought in- 
to play. Questions in punctuation, harder than 
commas, inevitably arise. Should a paragraph 
begin here, for example? Here is where your 
education comes in, and mental nimbleness. It 
is funny how many mistakes can be found in 
a piece of work you “have thoroughly proof- 
read.” I learned a new lesson in humility 
when my boss handed me back a manuscript 
I had “thoroughly proof-read” and showed me 
errors I had not marked. It is a trite redund- 
ancy to say that mental nimbleness cannot be 
had unless there is intelligence and education 
behind that quick eye ready to pounce on a 
wrong letter, wrong spacing, wrong type; it 
is because of this that I say that the more 
simple type of proof-reading is like the com- 
plex. Of course, the former is easier, but if 
you have the intelligence for that, why not fit 
yourself for the other? Not only does it pay 
more, but there is that feeling that what you 
are doing is more than a job. 

have purposely said nothing about the 
deafness of the girl, so far—merely spoken 
about the girl herself, and the mental quali- 
ties she should have. That alone counts in 
proof-reading. I would have to be a believer 
in fairies, however, not to mention the innate, 
probably unconscious, hostility or antagonism 
of the average employer toward the deafened 
worker. But once you have succeeded in se- 
curmg the position, his suspicious attitude 
vanishes. It is entirely up to you that it does 
vanish. If you make it clear that you are 
willing, that you want him to trust you, that 
you realize the responsibility—and it is a 
responsibility—that you are competent to do 

work, I think he will admit, as my boss 
admitted the other day, “Ears aren’t every- 
thing.” OA Pe 

The writer of the above article refers to two 
types of proof-reading in terms of simple and 


complex. It is the simple type that affords 
more genuine employment opportunities to 
many deafened young women. Manufacturers 
of addressing machines, publishing houses, let- 
ter shops, and similar establishments employ 
address stencil proof-readers. One can think 
of no more suitable occupation for deafened 
persons. An eagle eye, a keen power of con- 
centration, a trained mind; and the job is 
done! What does it pay? From $15 per week, 
up! Some persons have earned as high as $35 
per week. Not so bad for a clerical job! 
—Federation Employment Committee. 





AMERICA BEAUTIFUL CONTEST 

(A hard of hearing friend has sent the 
announcement about the America Beautiful 
Contest expressing the hope that some reader 
of the Federation Digest might win the prize.) 

To all who value the beauty of American 
scenery and to those interested in the develop- 
ment of our native poetry this communication 
is addressed. 

The National Life Conservation Society of- 
fers prizes for the best original poems written 
about some specific American scene, preferably 
one situated in the writer’s native state or in 
the one in which he resides. 

OBJECT—To arouse appreciation of the 
outstanding features of American scenery, to 
the end that neglect or exploitation shall not 
be allowed to impair or destroy their beauty 
and at the same time to stimulate the pro- 
duction of poetry which directs attention to 
those scenic spots by depicting. the beauty and 
sublimity of some -such manifestation of na- 
ture in each state. 

ANYONE residing in the United States 
or Canada is welcome to enter the contest. 
There is no age or sex restriction. 

Teachers and leaders of organizations are 
requested to invite those who come under 
their influence to take part in the contest. 
PRIZES :— 

First Prize $100.00 

Second Prize 50.00 

Five Prizes 10.00 each 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 

(1) Not more than two poems may be 
entered by one writer. 

(3) No poems will be returned. Writers 
should keep copies. Please do not send re- 
turn postage. 

(4) An assumed name should be signed 
to the poems with the correct name of city 
or state. Enclosed with the poem in a sealed 
envelope must be the name and address of the 
writer. 

(5) The contest closes March 1, 1928. 

All poems must be sent to Mrs. Charles 
Cyrus Marshall, President, 2239 Tiebout Ave- 
nue, New York City. 














A 4A Audiometer has recently been pur- 
chased by the Board of Education of Charles- 
ton, S. C. Charleston and Houston, Texas, 
are the only cities in the South owning audio- 
meters. 
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RELEASE I. FOR THIRD ANNUAL LIP- 
READING TOURNAMENT 
(Open to all organizations which are con- 
stituent bodies of the Federation) 

1. Each constituent body is entitled to en- 
ter one deafened contestant as its representa- 
tive. 

The Committee strongly advises that a sub- 
stitute be chosen to provide for possible ab- 
sence of the representative. 

2. Each contestant’s name, a_ short bio- 
graphical sketch and a brief history of his 
hearing impairment must reach the Committee 
Chairman at least four (4) weeks before the 
event. (Further details on this point will 
follow). 

3. No one is eligible who before the age 
of twelve was taught lip-reading (speech- 
reading) and had to depend upon it to secure 
his primary education. 


SUGGESTIONS 

The Tournament Committee suggests: 

a. That local training contests, practice and 
drill classes, etc., be organized on receipt 
of this release. Elimination contest for se- 
lection of candidate to be held not later 
than May 1. Representative and substitute 
may be selected from among the members 
attaining the highest standing in these 
training events. 

b. That interorganization training bouts be 
held. (These could be featured locally in 
the press and would give valuable publicity 
to the local organizations). 

c. That each local organization utilize every 
available resource for drilling and training 
contestants. Call upon local lip-reading 
teachers and any others to aid by giving 
practice. 

d. That monthly drill periods be held before 
an audience. Do not overlook the value -of 
appearances before an audience as they 
serve to develop self-possession. 

e. That contestant be trained to repeat and 
reply loudly enough to be heard in a large 
room. 

The Chairman of thé Tournament offers a 
solid tin loving cup to every state that will 
organize for state contests. The CUP will be 
presented to the league winning in the state 
contest, and will become the property of the 
league from that time on forever. This offer 
stands, also, for city conte$ts if several classes 
in a city wish to compete. The supply of 
tin loving cups is unlimited! These trophies 
will be awarded the fifteenth of April, when 
the results of the various contests over the 
country must be given out. 

The Tournament Chairman has named as 
her Zone Chairmen: Mrs. F. S. Berger, Har- 
mon-on-the-Hudson, New York, Zone I; Miss 
Florence F. Murrin, Butler, Pennsylvania, 
Zone II; Miss Susan A. Murphy, Chicago, 
Illinois, Zone III; and, Miss Olive Harris, 
Redlands, California, Zone IV. Other members 
of the committee will be announced later. 

Please strive for all the publicity possible, 
and send your zone chairman or the Tourna- 


ment chairman all the newspaper write-ups of 
contests. Get your wera in the papers! 
raternally, 
E.1zABETH BRAND, Chairman, 
301 U. B. Building, Dayton, Ohio, 


EXTENSION SERVICE 

The Cincinnati League has acquired a num- 
ber of used earphones which can be borrowed 
by members when an emergency arises. There 
is no charge except for batteries or breakage. 
The League has generously extended _ this 
service to out-of-town people who know noth- 
ing about earphones or who live too far from 
Cincinnati to make a visit to the Hearing 
Device Department of the League. Many 
people have benefited by this extension service. 


NOTICE 

Copies of the following reprints from the 
October Votta Review can be obtained from 
headquarters : 

Conservation of Hearing (Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips) $.10 

The Survey of Hearing Aids, (Dr. Douglas 
Macfarlan) $.25. 

A Wayfarer’s Notes 
(Helen N. Garfield) $.03 

Methods of Rating the 
Hearing Aids 


LIP-READING IN SEATTLE 

Lip-reading was introduced into the Seattle 
public evening schools, beginning September 
26, with an initial enrollment of fifty, which 
increased to seventy-two by the end of the 
third week, when enrollments were closed. Nine 
other applications have been filed for admis- 
sion for the second semester. The instruction 
is given by the teachers in the McKerral 
School. Five two-hour sessions are held each 
week. The Seattle public evening school dif- 
fers from most such institutions in that it 
draws nothing from the local school fund but 
is supported by enrollment fees plus a small 
apportionment from state funds. 


ALL PULL TOGETHER 

The Long Beach League justly prides itself 
on its cooperation. On December 13th the 
League entertained with a “Taffy Pull” for 
the children of the Atlantic Avenue School 
for the Deaf and their teachers. 

The Long Beach Community Players arf- 
ranged a benefit program for the Long Beach 
League on December 2. “The Maker of 
Dreams,” a picturesque one-act play, was 
given, followed by a musical program. 


ST. LOUIS LEAGUE OFFERS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
The St. Louis League has recently appro- 
priated an amount sufficient for two scholat- 








on Speech-Reading 


Performance of 











ships in the Ranken School of Mechanical — 


Trades. These scholarships will be awarded 
to deafened boys who are able to meet the 
standard of entrance at the school. Applica- 
tions should be forwarded in writing to 

secretary of the League, 3817 Olive Street. 


(Dr. Harvey Fletcher) $.02. 
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BALTIMORE LEAGUE CELEBRATES 
FIRST BIRTHDAY 

The Speech-Reading League of Baltimore 
celebrated its first anniversary with a birthday 
party in the League room, 3 East Center 
Street, on November 19. Miss Florence Spof- 
ford, President of the Speech-Reading Club 
of Washington and Vice-President of Zone II 
of the Federation made a charming speech of 
congratulation. Other out-of-town speakers 
were Miss Helen Nicolay, authoress, Miss 
Frances Downes, teacher of speech-reading 
in Washington and the secretary of the Fed- 
eration, Miss Wright. 

On its first birthday the League published a 
bulletin giving the history of its activities 
since the beginning. This active organization 
was born November 19, 1926 in the Alumni 
Room of the Maryland Institute with 
fifteen members; the present membership is 
thirty-nine, and the League has its own: room. 
During the past year an attractive card party 
was given at the Women’s Club, Roland 
Park; a benefit party was held at the Mary- 
land Theater during National Hearing Week; 
a rummage sale and several small card parties 
have been held. During National Hearing 
Week, Dr. M. L. Breitstein, a member of the 
League’s Advisory Council, gave a talk on 
the problem of the hard of hearing child be- 
fore the Maryland State Medical Association. 
Miss Whildin gave a demonstration of the 
3-A and 4-A Audiometers. Miss Irene Doll, 
corresponding secretary, visited all the ear 
clinics in the city, also the personnel directors 
of several large department stores, telling them 
of the work of the League. 

In June, when the organization was only 
four months old, it was admitted to the 
Federation and sent two delegates to the 
conference at Chautauqua. 

A tribute is paid to Miss Olive Whildin by 
the editor of the League News. 

“No record of the League would be com- 
plete without some recognition of the aid given 
by Miss Olive Whildin, Supervisor of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Classes of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Baltimore. The League is the 
outgrowth of the evening classes for adults 
conducted by her in the city schools. Her 
unselfish devotion to her work has been the 
inspiration to spur ,the League into action. 
In her vocabulary there is no such word as 
“fail,” and this spirit has been instilled into the 
members of her classes. She is the warm- 
hearted, sympathetic friend to whom mem- 
bers may turn at any time, confident that she 
will find a way to help them. In this birthday 
number of League News we congratulate her 
upon the success with which she is meeting in 
the schools of our city.” 


The 4-A Audiometer owned by the Speech- 
Readers Guild of Boston was recently used 
in testing the hearing of some of the children 
in the public schools of Newton, Massachu- 
setts. As a result of the audiometer tests the 
city of Newton has purchased an audiometer 
of its own, which will be put to immediate 
use. 


A UNIQUE EXHIBITION 


The Shawl Pageant and Exhibition of Old 
Time Curios given by the Speech-Readers 
Club of Portland, Maine, for the benefit of the 
Audiometer fund, on November 3-4, was a 
wonderful success. One of the most interest- 
ing features of the exhibition was the display 
of beautiful old shawls. Miss Persis Vose, the 
president of the club, gave a short talk on the 
subject, illustrating it with a number of lovely 
old Paisley and cashmere shawls, and told 
how they were made and where. Some of 
them were made many hundreds of years 
ago, and the workmanship was of a very 
superior quality. Miss Agnes Skillin, of 
Springvale, a young vocalist of Maine, sang 
old ballads at the meeting. 

The collection would have been a credit to 
any museum, and not only did the beauty and 
intrinsic value of the articles appeal to the 
public, but the cause for which the demonstra- 
tion was held—to raise funds for an audio- 
meter to test the hearing of the children in 
the schools of Portland. Among the articles 
shown were: a bridal costume of 1830; chil- 
dren’s costumes dating back to the time of the 
first president; samplers; beaded bags; hooked 
and braided rugs; and a large assortment of 
cooking utensils used by ancestors of various 
club members and their friends. There was a 
chair made from the door of the old City Hall 
of Portland, dating back to 1866; an old foot 
stove more than 100 years old, from New 
Hampshire; a fire bucket used in Saco before 
the time of fire engines; gourd dippers from 
Jamaica; a hand embroidered table cloth from 
the Royal School of Embroidery in Munich; 
firearms and relics from soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary and Civil Wars; a hearing device 
100 years old, used by the mother of James 
Russell Lowell; a night gown spun by Queen 
Victoria in 1866; and interesting collections 
from nearly every foreign country. 

The press was most generous in giving the 
exhibition space in their papers. Interesting 
pictures of the Club members dressed in quaint 
costumes of 150 years ago attracted much 
favorable attention to the exhibition. . 





A COMPLIMENT! 


The proceedings of our Chautauqua Con- 
ference received favorable comment in the 
December issue of Better Times. Under the 
title “Colorful Proceedings” we read: 

“Published Proceedings” that reflect the life 
and movement and vitality of conferences are 
not often come by. The American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing has 
developed a technique for the editing of the 
proceedings of its annual meeting which may 
not be unique, but is certainly successful. Pub- 
lished as a special issue of the Votta Review, 
the proceedings give not only the set papers 
but a running picture of the give-and-take of 
the discussions and a reflection of the person- 
alities participating in the sessions. A careful 
indexing helps the usefulness of the publi- 
cation.” 
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DR. BOCK VISITS DETROIT 


Dr. Franklin W. Bock of Rochester, New 
York, recently visited Detroit where he spoke 
on the “Problems of the Hard of Hearing 
Child in the Public Schools,” before a meet- 
ing of the Michigan Education Association. 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, the principal of 
the Detroit School for the Deaf, comments 
on Dr. Bock and his lecture in the November 
issue of the Rainbow, published by the Detroit 
League: 

“Dr. Bock may rightly be called the special 
guardian of the child with defective hearing. 
He speaks with a knowledge born of years 
of patient labor, in the field of prevention of 
deafness, and in a sincere and kindly manner 
he shares with his audience the inspiration that 
comes from helping others to help themselves. 
He urges the early finding of cases of ear 
trouble and their relief by medical means. He 
also urges most strongly the study of lip- 
reading for children who are only slightly 
hard of hearing, to aid them to hold their 
own with normal children and as a precau- 
tionary measure against social isolation later.” 


Dr. Bock explained the use of the 4-A 
Audiometer in the course of his address. Miss 
Van Adestine comments: 


“The use of this instrument has proved to 
be a rapid, easy way to discover defective 
hearing before the pupil has a chance to be- 
come a failure in his work. Detroit is carry- 
ing on such a survey through the School for 
the Deaf. It is yet too early to state the 
number of pupils in the city who have defec- 
tive hearing. Classes in lip-reading have been 
established in several of the schools of the 
city. The general awakening interest in be- 
half of the deafened child is a strong indica- 
tion that more will be done for him in the 
future.” 





HEALTH WORK IN CINCINNATI 


In the November issue of the Cincinnati 
League for the Hard of Hearing much space 
is devoted to the results of the “Summer 
Round-Up of the Children” as reported by the 
Public Health Federation. Among the 2,521 
children examined, 556 had diseased tonsils 
and 27 had defective hearing. The Bulletin 
comments : 

“This report is of great interest to all 
agencies engaged in preventive work. Espe- 
cially does it fit in with the program of pre- 
vention as advocated by the Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing throughout the country. 
If it is true that 80% of deafness is pre- 
ventable, we hope to accomplish such results 
only by the very earliest examinations on the 
part of the pre-school child or at least the 
child of the first three grades. In the report 
556 children were found to have diseased 
tonsils. We know now that diseased tonsils 
and adenoids play a most important part in 
producing deafness. Prompt attention in 
remedying such defects will do much toward 
reducing the number of potential cases of 


deafness. Twenty-seven of these little folks 
already showed an appreciable hearing loss, 
It is hoped that these cases are still amenable 
to treatment. 

“Last spring, the Health Department, assist- 
ed by the Cincinnati League for the Hard of 
Hearing, began making audiometer tests in 
certain designated schools. These tests re- 
vealed that there were many cases of poten- 
tially deafened children. It is only by the 
early detection of such cases and the appli- 
cation of proper treatment that many of them 
will be wholly cured or at least materially 
benefited. The important problem is to get 
the public thoroughly alive to the importance 
of these tests and especially to educate the 
parents of the necessity not only of the tests, 
but of the immediate medical attention that 
must be given in doubtful cases. 

“But now with the splendid beginning to- 
ward: making our children physically fit, we 
can look forward to the time when physical 
defects among the boys and girls of the teen 
age will be quite rare indeed. And let us 
hope that deafness may be one of the rarest.” 





FIGHTING QUACKS 


On November 8th the secretary of the Fed- 
eration sent out a letter to all of the organ- 
izations for the hard of hearing requesting 
them to contribute their experiences (in re- 
gard to dealing with quacks) to a symposium 
to be published in the Votta Review. The 
following points were to be stressed: 

(1) The fake treatments for deafness ad- 
vertised in your local papers. 

(2) The efforts you have made to sup- 
press these and to fight the quacks in other 
ways. 

(3) The results you have obtained. 

(4) Suggestions that might be helpful to 
your fellow organizations. 

Responses from the following organizations 
are gratefully acknowledged: 


Speech-Readers Guild of Boston. 
Speech-Readers Club of Portland. 
Springfield Speech-Readers Club. 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh League. 

Cincinnati League. 

Cleveland Association.’ 

Columbus League. 

Denver League. 

San Francisco League. 

Winnipeg Lip-Reading Club. 
Buffalo League. 

Newark League. 

Philadelphia League. 

Long Beach League. 

San Diego League. 

Chicago League. 





The Presbyterian Church of Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, has recently installed a church acousti- 
con for the benefit of its hard of hearing — 
members. Is there an acousticon in your 
church? 
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IN THE FIELD WITH THE GUILD 
AUDIOMETER 


Dr. Roy H. Gilpatrick, President of the 
Speech-Readers Guild of Boston, spoke before 
the Kennebec Medical Society of Waterville, 
Maine, on November 13th. The meeting was 
unique in the history of the society as it 
was open for the first time to the general 
public. The theme, “Deafness,” attracted spe- 
cial interest to this meeting. Miss Caroline 
Olin, social worker of the Guild, who accom- 
panied Dr. and Mrs. Gilpatrick, had spent two 
days making tests in the Waterville schools 
with the newly purchased 4-A Audiometer of 
the Boston Guild. On the evening of the meet- 
ing she revealed, as far as possible, the results 
of these tests, and gave a demonstration of 
the instrument from the platform. Interest 
was keen, and teachers, physicians, and public- 
spirited citizens gathered around the instrument 
and kept Miss Olin busy answering questions. 


Dr. Gilpatrick’s address was discussed by 
Dr. A. O. Thomas, State Superintendent of 
Schools; Dr. Grube Cornish of the State 
Welfare Department; Mr. C. E. Glover, Super- 
intendent of Waterville Public Schools; and 
Dr. H. C. Libby, Mayor of Waterville. Dr. 
Thomas stated that any parent who allows a 
child to grow up with a hearing defect is 
open to censorship; Dr. Cornish expressed not 
only a professional interest in the work, but a 
keen personal interest; Dr. Libby stressed the 
necessity of careful pronounciation as an aid 
to good hearing; and, Dr. Glover greatly 
favored the immediate purchase of an audi- 
ometer to be used in the Waterville Schools. 

Every opportunity was given to Dr. Gil+ 
patrick and Miss Olin during their three days’ 
stay to spread the information about the 
needs of the hard of hearing child. The large 
and enthusiastic audience at the meeting on the 
last night of their visit testified to the awaken- 
ing of the citizens of Waterville to the neces- 
sity of hearing tests and early efforts to pre- 
vent deafness. 





SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERVICES AT 
THE BOSTON GUILD 


In many of the organizations for the hard 
of hearing there are deafened people who 
never go to church because they are unable 
to hear the service. The Speech-Readers Guild 
of Boston will hold services on the second 
and fourth Sundays of every month for its 
members. Mrs. May H. Leavis was the leader 
of the first service in November. Other mem- 
bers of the Guild will take charge of future 
services and the aid of outside speakers will 
also doubtless be sought. Provision will be 
made for elderly members and shut-ins who 
would like to attend the services but are unable 
to do so. The leader will mail to each, upon 
request, copies of the hymns, prayers and 
Bible verses to be used, and if possible the 
subject and text of the sermonnette. These 
can be read by the shut-ins during the hour 
of service. 


CHARLESTON LEAGUE WINS BLUE 
RIBBON 

The Charleston League for the Hard of 
Hearing won the First Premium in the Edu- 
cational Exhibit at the Fourth Annual Charles- 
ton Agricultural and Industrial Fair, held in 
Charleston in November. The Federation post- 
ers (prepared for the American Medical As- 
sociation Exhibit and used in the Exhibit at 
Chautauqua) helped to gain the award, as did 
the fine demonstrations of speech-reading 
staged by Mrs. Maude Douglass Hubert, Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Charleston League and 
winner of the 1927 Lip-Reading Tournament. 
Reprints concerning various phases of work 
for the hard of hearing were furnished by the 
Federation and the Volta Bureau. 


THE CRAFT WORKERS’ CLUB 

A new club has been formed in the Colum- 
bus League—the Craft Workers’ Club. The 
special object of this club is the promotion of 
home industries for handicapped persons and 
the encouragement of fine handicraft work. 
Many beautiful articles have been made by 
the members and during November and De- 
cember special sales were held on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. The proceeds were for the 
benefit of the producers and for special ob- 
jects in the activities of the League. 


A DEBATABLE QUESTION 

In the November number of the Rainbow, 
published by the Detroit League for the Hard 
of Hearing, Dr. Emil Amberg writes: “Off 
and on the papers report accidents befalling 
deaf people. In some countries deaf people 
carry a plainly visible band around the arm 
indicative of their handicap. It is advisable 
to introduce such a simple measure in our 
country.” 

What do you think? 








(Continued from page 56 col. 2) 

o or long e for long a. The vowel ¢ should 
be so spoken that it does not sound like a, 
Distinction should be made between o and u. 
Full resonance should be given to the vowel 
consonants, m, n, r, Il, v, z.... Tone quality 
for speaking cannot be acquired except by de- 
cided readjustments in practicing the technic 
of speaking tone quality. Speaking tone quality 
should be the primary thing in the speaking 
art and that tone should be low in pitch and 
warm in quality. Add to these clear arti- 
culation, well molded vowels and consonants 
and you have the basis for great progress in 
speech growth.” 

The following statement is further proof that 
the policy advocated by the Federation in re- 
gard to educating the hard of hearing child in 
schools with children of normal hearing is a 
wise one: “Place the child in the constant 
presence of good voices during the twelve 
years of his public school life and you have 
given him a schooling equal to the informa- 
tional knowledge he may gain from the teach- 
er.” “A good voice is a good recommendation 
at all times. Learn the sound of thine own 
voice !” 
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Remember now, my friend, who are so wise, 
The silvery, crescent moon doth keep her 
bright 
Side ever forwards as she treads the skies 
In endless, silent journey of the night! 
—Don Cameron Shafer. 





WHY WASTE TIME? 


The young couple had stopped on the auto- 
mobile trip and were enjoying a chicken din- 
ner in a cozy corner of the inn. 

“You see,” he explained, as he showed her 
the wishbone, “you take hold here. Then we 
must both make a wish and pull, and when it 
breaks the one who has the bigger part of it 
will have his or her wish granted.” 

“But I do not know of anything to wish 
for,” she protested. “I can’t think of any- 
thing.” 

“Well, then I’ll wish for you,” he said. 

“Oh, really,” she cried. ‘Then there’s no 
use fooling with the old wishbone—you can 
have me.”—Pittenger. 


BETTY DRAWS THE LINE! 


A mother, discovering her small daughter 
washing the kitten with soap and water, ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, Betty, darling, I don’t think the mother 
pussy would like her kitty washed like that.” 

Betty very seriously replied: 

“Well, mother, I really can’t lick it.” 

—Children—The Magazine for Parents. 


THE SOUNDS WE’D LOVE TO HEAR! 


“It was strange. I sat playing at the 
piano when suddenly my deafened grandfather 
gave a cry of horror!” 

“Had he recovered his hearing.”—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 











A FAMILIAR SCENE 


Carol was at the Zoo. Mother pointed out 
the grizzly bear. He was sitting in his pool 
splashing the water about with his front — 
and looking for all the world like a huge 
Teddy Bear. 

“See the bear, darling; he’s taking a bath,” 
said the mother. 

“Oh, yes,” cried Carol in delight. “And, 
look, Mother—he’s feeling around for the 
soap !”—Liberty. 


inal, borrowed, and stolen 














DISCOUNTING THE FUTURE! 
A young woman went into a _ stationer’s 
shop in a small town and asked to see some ~ 
note paper. After selecting what she desired, © 
she hesitated for a moment. 
“Is there something else?” asked the store 
clerk. 
“Do you make any reduction to clergymen?” ~ 
was the hesitating question. 4 
“Oh, yes,” said the clerk. 
clergyman’s wife?” 
“Well, no—no,” she said. 
“Ah, you’re a clergyman’s daughter?” sug- © 
gested the stationer. 
“No—no,” replied the girl, showing much ~ 
embarrassment. Then she leaned over the © 
counter and spoke in a confidential whisper: — 
“But if nothing happens,” she said, “I shall 7 
soon be engaged to a theological student.” ‘ 


MAKING A RECORD FLIGHT 

The story is told of a soldier who in camp ~ 
bagpenes to go too near a somewhat vicious ~ 
mule. 


“Are you a 





the earth after his sudden flight into the air, 
hurried him to the hospital. 

On the way, however, the injured man re- — 
gained «partial - consciousness. He gazed at — 
the sky overhead, and felt the swaying motion — 
of the stretcher. 
hands over the side to find only space. q 

“Oh, migosh,” he groaned. “I ain’t even hit — 
the ground yet!” 


MODEL FOR HUSBANDS 

A harrassed-looking man was being shown 
over the shop. 
“That machine there,” said the guide, “does ~ 
the work of 30 men.” ' 
The visitor smiled glumly. ; 
“At last,” he remarked, “I have seen what ~ 
my wife should have married.”—Boston Tran- © 
script. 


IMPERFECT IDENTIFICATION a 
The Lodger—“Oh, Mrs. Grabb, you’ve made — 
a mistake in my washing this week. You've © 
kept my shirt and sent me half-a-dozen very — 
old handkerchiefs instead.” : 
Mrs. Grabb—‘“Lor’ bless yer, sir, them ain’t © 
ee that is your shirt!”—London © 
ail. 4 











His comrades rushed for a stretcher ~ 
and catching him on the rebound as he hit © 


Then he feebly reached his 7j % 


